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7" . re | be the conflict; the more sure and complete 
THE RANSOM. | the victory, if you go as the antagonist of a 
Letter to Frederick Douglass, with his mation that claims you as a slave, as a chat- 
Re ly tel, a man turned into an article of merchan- 
py. | dize. You would be armed with an irresist- 
Doncaster, Dec. 12th, 1816. | ible power, when, as a self-emancipated cap- 

Dear Frepericx : 


| tive, you arraigned that piratical Republic 
me - ‘before the world. You would be sheltered 
. . ¥ id be sheitere 
This is the first letter of advice I ever : : Best 
Pray ‘ and suste “mn 4 
wrote to you—it is the last. I like to bear sustained by the sympathies of millions 
the responsibility of my own existence. I | 


The peeonnane of your present position 
like to see others bear theirs. Isay what I should not be sacrificed to a desire for great- 
am about to say, because I think it is my | 


er security. 
right and duty to say it; at the sane ime | ynat what | have said lee moore of indigonton 
not wishing to interfere with your rightto 10 ir wetter io it lt sheet Soci Feeling 
Tha Oolidesie ate ey nt oa pe is ofien a safer aod a er than logic. 
Sale of penn eae fl aed be ow Of all guilty men, the American slaveholder 
‘held. Ge dioal 0 dn you os & anil * is the most guilty, and the meanest, the most 
oan ton a price on you 28 such, and to pd a — despicable, and — se 
/ dhezegs a.) cusable in his guiit; except it may be those, 
— ~ Kev nea - on ngs tole - whe iu the séo-alawe States, and LaMestiond 
think of you an being @ party eseeree t py ns and England, stand sponsors for his social re- 
salieseten ts ys Sy If others will take | SPe¢t@bility and personal Christianity, and 
thet . a dll Soe Te Mile fy who thus associate our Redeemer in loving 
fi paper, & nop ere gone fellowship with men who are the living em- 
reedom, you cannot prevent them; but I elionant of a fall villan od 
wish you would see it to be your duty, pub- | rebel der Pimage ; 
licly to disown the deed, and never to recog: | Before concluding I wish to add, that in 
nize that hateful Bill !—nor to refer to it, as what I have said, I would not arraign the 
of any authority to establish the fact that you ™0tives of those who have, as they believe, 
are a Freeman, and not a Slare—a Man, and sought to befriend you in this matter. 1 be- 
not a Chatlel. | lieve Anna Richardson, and all who have ta- 
The moment you entered a non-slave State, | ken part in this transaction, have been actu- 
your position ceased to be Lrederick Doug- ated by the purest motives of kindness to 
lass, versus Thomas Juld, and became Fred- YOU and your family, and by a desire, thro’ 
erick Douglass, versus the United States.— | the purchase of your freedom, to benefit the 
From that hour, you beeame the antagonist | American slaves. But they have erred in 
of that Republic. | judgment, as it appears to me. Forgive this, 
As a nation, that Confed , profi gq if itneeds forgiveness. I delight to see you 
to be based upon the principle, that God Joved and honored by all, and to see you 
made you free, and gave you an inalienable made an instrument by the God of the op- 
right to liberty, claims a right of property in | pressed, of humbling in the dust, that gigan- 
your body and soul—to turn you into a chat- | tic liar and hypocrite, the American Repub- 
iel, a slave, again, at any moment. ‘That | lic, that stands with the Bible and Declara- 
claim you denied; the authority and power tion of Independence in its hands, and its 
of the whole nation you spurned and defied, heel planted on the necks of 3,000,000 of 
when, by running away, you spurned that | slaves. 
miserable wretch, who held you as a slave. 
It was no longer a contest between you and 
that praying, psalm-singing slave-breeder, 
but a struggle between you and 17,000,000 | 
of liberty-loving Republicans, By their | 
laws and constitution, you are not a freeman, | 
but a s/ave ; you are not a man, but a chattel. | 
You planted your foot upon their laws and | 
constitution, and asserted your freedom and 
your manhood. Youarraigned your antago-! Dear Friend :—Y our letter of the 12th De- 
nist—the slave-breeding Republic—before | cember reached me at this place, yesterday. 
the tribunal of mankind, and of God. You | Please accept my heartfeit thanks for it. °] 
have stated your case, and pleaded your | am sorry that you deemed it necessary to as- 
cause, as none other could state and plead it. | sure me, that it would be the last letter of 
Your position, as the slave of that Repub- | advice you would ever write me. It looked 
: : cast He OL Tor ever! 





Thire sincerely, 
ll. C. WRIGHT. 
FREDERICK DOUCLASS’S REPLY. 
22, St..2nn's Square, Manchester, ) 
22d Dee., 1546, 5 


Henay C. Wrisur: 










\d, outraged man of a jp owever, think you meant to con- 
whose claim and power over you, you have , vey any such meaning ; and if you did, lam 
dared to despise, invests you with influence sure you will see cause to change your mind, 
among all to whom your appeal is made, and | and to receive me again into the fold of those, 
gathers around you their deep-felt, absorb- | whom it should ever be your pleasure to ad- 
ing, and efficient sympathy. Your appeal to | vise and instruct. ; 
mankind is not against the grovelling thief, } T’he subject of your letter is one of deep 
‘Thomas Auld, but against the more daring, , importance, and upon which I have thought 
inore impudent and potent thief—the Repub- | and felt much; and, being the party of all 
lic of the United States of America. You | others most deeply concerned, it is natural to 
will lose the advantages of this truly manly, | suppose l have an opinion, and ought to be 
and, to my view, sublime position; you will able to give it on all fitting occasions. 1 
be shorn of your strength—you will sink in ceem this a fitting occasion, and shall actac- 
your own estimation, if you accept that de- cordingly. ti 
testable certificate of your freedom, that blas-| You have givea me your opinion: I am 
phemous forgery, that accursed Bill of Sale glad you have done so. You have given it 
of your body and soul ; or, even by silence, | to me direct, in your own emphatic way.— 
acknowledge its validity. So I think. 1) You never speak insipidly, smoothly, or 
cannot think of the transaction without vexa- | mincingly; you have strict!y adhered to your 
tion. I would see you free—you are free— custom, in the letter before me. 1 now take 
ou always were free, and the man is = vil- | great pleasure in giving you my opinion, as 
Tain who claims you as a slave, and should plainly and unreservedly as you have given 
be treated as such; and the nation is a blas- | yours, and I trust with equal good feeling 
phemous hypocrite, that claims power over | and purity of motive. I take it, that nearly 
you as achattel. I would see your right to | all that can be said against my position is 
freedom, and to a standing on the platform of contained in your letter; for if any man in 
humanity, openly acknowledged by every | the wide world would be likely to find valid 
human being—not on the testimony of a bit | objections to such a transaction as the one 
of paper, signed and sealed by an acknowl- | under consideration, 1] regard you as that 
edged thief, but by the-declaration of a peni- | man. I must, however, tell you, that I have 
tent nation, prostrate at your feet, in tears, | read your letter over, and over again, and 
suing to you and to God for forgiveness, for | have sought in vain to find anything like 
the outrages committed against God and man, | what I ean regard as a valid reason against 
in your person. the purchase uf my body, or against my recei- 
That slave-breeding nation has dared to | ving (he manumission papers, if they are ever 

claim you, and 3,000,000 of your fellow-men, | presented fo me. 

as chattels—slaves—-to be bought and sold; | Let me, in the first place, state the facts 
and has pledged all its power to crush you | and circumstances of the transaction which 
down, and to keep you from rising from ig- | you so strongly condemn. It is your right 
norance to knowledge—from degradation to | to do so, and God forbid that I should ever 
respectability—from misery to happiness— | cherish the slightest desire to restrain you in 
from slavery to freedom—from a Chattel to a \ the exercise of that right. I say to you at 
Man. As an advocate for yourself, and your | once, and in all the fulness of sincerity, speak 
3,000,000 brethren, you have joined issue | out; speak freely; keep nothing back; let 
with it—and in the name of God and human- | me knew your whole mind. ‘Hew to tie 
ity, you will conquer! ‘he nation must) line, though the chips fly in my face.’ Tell 
and shall be humbled before its victims,— | me, and tell me plainly, when you think I 
not by a blasphemous bill of sale, alias Cer- | am deviating from the strict line of duty and 
tificate of freedom, for which £150 are paid, | principle; and when I become unwilling to 
but by renouncing its claim, blotting out its | hear. | shall have attained a character which 
slavery-sustaining constitution, acknowledge | J now despise, and from which I would hope 
itself conquered, and seek forgiveness of the | to be preserved. But to the facts. 

victims of its injustice and tyranny. ‘The lam in England, my family are in the U- 
plea, that this is the same as a ransom paid | nited States. My sphere of usefulness is in 
for a capture of some Algerine pirate, or Be- | the United States; my public and domestic 
douin Arab, is naught. You have already, | duties are there; and there it seems my du- 
by your own ener ys escaped the grasp of |ty to go. Butlam J/egal/y the property of 
the pirate Auld. He has no more power over | ‘{homus Auld, and if I goto the United States, 
you. The spell of his influence over you is | (no matter to what part, for there is no City 
forever broken. Why goto him? Why | of Refuge there, no spot sacred to freedom 
ask the sacrilegious villain to set a price up- | there,) Thomas Auld, aided Ly the American 
on your body and soul? Why give him his | Government, can seize, bind and fetter, and 
price? The mean, brutal slaveholder—da- | drag me from my family, feed his cruel re- 
ring to price your freedom, your soul, in dol- | yenge upon me, and doom me to unending 
lars and cents, and with cool, consummate | slavery. In view of this simple statement 
impudence, and villany unsurpassed, saying, | of facts, a few friends, desirous of seeing me 
‘I'll be satisfied with 750 dolilars—I’ll give | released from the terrible liability, and to re- 
up my right of property in your person, and | Jieve my wife and children from the painful 
acknowledge you to be a freeman, and not 4 | trepidation, consequent upon the liability, 
slave,—a man, and not a beast—for £150.’ | and to place me on an equal footing of safe- 
‘Satisfied,’ forsooth! You cancelled his vil- | ty with all other anti-slavery lecturers in the 
Janous claims, when you turned your back | United States, and to enhance my usefulness 
upon him, and walked away. But the na-| by enlarging the field of my labors in the U- 
tion claims you as aslave. Itdoes! Letit| nited States, have nobly and gencrously paid 
dare to assert that claim, and attempt your| Hugh Auld, the agent of Thomas Auld, 
re-enslavement! It is worth running some | £150— in consideration of which, Hugh Auld 
risk, for the sake of the conflict, and the cer- | (acting as his agent) and the Government of 
tain result, the United States agree, that I shall be free 

Your wife and children are there, it is true, | from all further legal liability. 











and you must return to them; but the great-| ‘These, dear friend, are the facts of the 
er will be your power to grapple with the | whole transaction. ‘The principle here acted 
monster; the shorter and more glorious will | on by my friends, and that upon which I act 


r 


in receiving the manumission papers, I deem 
quite defensible. 

First, as to those who acted as my friends, 
and their actions. ‘The actuating motive was, 
to secure me from a liability full of frortible 
forebodings to myself and family. With this 
object, IL will do you the justice to say, I be- 
lieve you fully unite, although some parts of 
your letters would seem to justify a different 
belief. ° 

‘Then, as to the measure adopted to secure 
this result. Does it violate a fundamental 
principle, or does it not? ‘Thisis the question, 
and to my mind the only question of impor- 
tance, involved in the discussion. I believe 
that, on our part, no just or holy principle 
has been violated. 

Before entering upon the argument in sup- 
port of this view, 1 wi'l take the liberty (and 
I know you will pardon it) to say, I think 
you should have pointed out some principle 
violated in the transaction, before you procee- 
ded to exhort me to repentance. You have 
given me any amount of indignation against 
‘Auld’ and the United States, in all which I 
cordially unite, and felt refreshed by reading; 
but it has no bearing whatever upon the con- 
duct of myself, or friends, in the matter un- 
dex consideration. It does not prove that I 
have done wrong, nor does it demonstrate 
what is right, or the proper course to be pur- 
sued. Now that the matter has reached its 
present point, before entering upon the argu- 
ment, let ine say one other word; it is this 
—1 do not think you have acted quite con- 
sistently with your character for promptness, 
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isdom. ‘I'he fact is, we act upon this 
every day of our lives, and we have 
bted right todo so. When I came 
country from the United States, I 
the second cabin. And why? Not 
my natural right to come in the first 
as not as good as that of any other 
ut because a wicked and cruel 
decided, that the second cabin was 
forme. By coming over in the 
id, did I sanction or justify this wicked 
tion? Notatall. It was the best! 
I acted from necessity. 











could do. 
One other case, and I have done with this 


view.of the subject. I think you will agree 
with me that the case 1 am now about to put 
is pertinent, though you may not readily par- 
don me for making yourself the agent of wy 
illustration. ‘The case respects the passport 
system on the Continent of Europe. ‘That 
system you utterly condemn. You look up- 
on it as an unjust and wicked interference, a 
bold and infamous violation of the natural 
and saered right of locomotion. You hold, 
(and so do 1,) that the image of our common 
God ought to be a passport all over the hab- 
itable world. But bloody and tyrannical go- 
vernments have ordained otherwise; they 
usurp authority over you, and decide for you, 
on what conditions you shall travel. They 
say you shall have a passport, or you shall 
be put in prison. Now, the question is, have 
they a right to prescribe any such terms? and 
do you, by complying with these terms, 
— their interference? 1 think you will 
answer, no; submission to injusti 











. 
io 





in delaying your advice till the 1 
was completed. You knew of the movement 
at its conception, and have known it through 
its progress, and have never, to my knowl- 
edge, uttered one syllable against i, in con- 
versation or letter, ull now that the deed is 
done. I regret this, not because | think your 
earlier advice would have altered the result, 
but because it would have left me more free 
than I can now be, since the thing is done. 
Of course, you will not think hard of my al- 
luding to this circumstance. Now, then, to 
the main question. 

The principle which you appear to regard 
as violated by the transaction in question, 
tay be stated as fullows:—Lvery man has a 
natural and inalienable right to lanself. ‘The 
inference from this is, */hal man cannot hold’ 





property in man’—and as man cannot holds 


the Uniled States have any right of properly 
in me—and having no right of property im 
me, they have no right to sell me—and, 
no right to sell me, no one has a right 
me. I think I have now sta! p 
end the internna=— Communal 
ty and fairly. Now, 
the whole controversy turns is, 

does the transaction, which you co 
really violate this’principle ? I own that, 


so. But I think I am prepared toshow, that, 


ple, it is truly a noble vindication of it. Be- 
fore going further, let me state here, briefly, 
what sort of a purchase would have been a 
violation of this principle, which, in common 
with yourself, 1 reverence, and am anxious 
to preserve inviolate. 

Ist. It would have been a violation of that 
principle, had those who purchased me done 
80, fu make me a slave, instead of a freeman. 


that principle, had those who purchased me 
done so with a view to compensate the slave- 
holder, for what he and they regarded as his 
rightful property. 

In neither of these ways was my purchase 
effected. My liberation was, in their estima- 
tion, of more value than £150; the happi- 
ness and repose of my family were, in their 
judgment, more than paltry gold. The £150 
wae paid to the remorseless plunderer, not 
because he had any just claim to it, but to 
induce him to give up his legal claim to 
something which they deemed of more value 
than money. It was not to compensate the 
slaveholder, but to release me from his pow- 
er; not to establish my natural right to free- 
dom, but to release me from all legal Jiabili- 
ties to slavery. And all this, you and I, and 
the slaveholders,and all who know anything 
of the transaction, very well understand.— 
The very letter to Hugh Auld, proposing 
terms of purchase, informed him that those 
who gave, denied his right to it. ‘The error 
of those, who condemn this transaction, con- 
sists in their confounding the crime of buy- 
ing men into slavery, with the meritorious 
uct of buying men out of slavery, and the 
purchase of legal freedom with abstract right 
and natural freedom. They say, ‘If you Buy, 
you recognize the right to sell. If you re- 
ceive, you recognize the right of the giver to 
give.’ And this has a show of truth, as well 
as of logic. Buta few plain cases will show 
its entire fallacy. 

There is now, in this country, a heavy du- 
ty on corn, ‘I'he government of this country 
has imposed it; and although I regard it a 
most unjust and wicked imposition, no man 
of common sense will charge me with endor- 
sing or recognizing the right of this govern- 
ment to impose this duty, simply becayse, 
to prevent myself and family from starving, 
I buy and eat this corn, 

‘Take another case:—I have had dealings 
with aman. IL have owed him one hundred 
dollars, and have paid it; 1 have Jost the re- 
ceipt. He comes upon ine the second time 
for the money. I know, and he knows, he 
has no right to it; but he is a villain, and 
has me in his power. The law is with him, 
and against me. I must pay or be dragged 
to jail. I choose to pay the bill a second 
time. To say | sanctioned his right to rob 
me. because I preferred to pay rather than go 
to jail, is to utter an absurdity, to which no 
sane man would give heed. And yet the 
principle of action, in each of these cases, is 
the same. ‘The man might indeed say, the 
claim is unjust—and declare, I will rot in 
jail, before I will pay it. oul 
not, certainly, be demanded by any princi- 
ple of truth, justice, or humanity ; and how- 











ever much we might be disposed to respect 


property in man, neither can Hugh Auld |. 


a superficial observer, it would seem to doy 


so far from being a violation of that princi- | 


nd 
Qndly. It would have been a violation of | * 








of inj , are different things ; 
and he is a poor t who confounds the 
two, makes them one and the same thing. 
—Now, then, for the parallel, and the appli- 
cation of the passport system to my own 



































sk to go to the United States. I have 
gral right to go there, and be free. My 
I} right is as good as thatof Hugh Auld, 
es K. Polk; but that plundering go- 
ment says, I shall not returnto the Uni- 
fates in safety—it says, 1 must allow 
uld to rob ine, or my friends, of £150, 
tled into the infernal jaws of slavery. 
have a ‘bit of paper, signed and seal- 
ny liberty must be taken from me, 
ust be torn from iny family and 
. The government of Austria said to 
fe to come upon my soil, without a 
Jaring you to be an American 
h you say you are not,) you 
be arrested, and thrown into 
id you to that Government? 
threat was a villanous 
vasion of your right 
Did you 
passports ; I would 
hand, and degrade myself, by 
miserable parchment. You 
it to give it, and I have no right 
I trample your laws, and will put 
tutions under my feet! 1 will 
not nize them!’ Was this your course? 
No! friend, it was not. Your practice 
was wiser than your theory. You took the 
passport, submitted to be examined while 
travelling, and availed yourself of all the ad- 
vantages of your ‘passport’(—or, in other 
words, escaped all the evils which you ought 
to have done, without it, and would have 
done, but for the tyrannical usurpation in Eu- 


ope. 

Twill not dwell longer upon this view of 
the subject; and I dismiss it, feeling quite 
satisfied of the entire correctness of the rea- 
soning, and the principle attempted to be 
maintained. As to the expediency of the 
measures, different opinions may well pre- 
vail ; but in regard to the principle, 1 feel it 
difficult to conceive of two cpinions. lam 
free t say, that, had I er: sed one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, I would have seen 
Hugh Auld kicking, before 1 would have 
given it to him. 1 would have waited till 
the emergency came, and only given up the 
money when nothing else would do. But 
my friends thought it best to provide against 
the contingency ; they acted on their own 
responsibility, and lam not distarbed about 
the result. But, having acted on a true prin- 
ciple, 1 do not feel free to disavow their pro- 
ceedings. 

In conclusion, let me say, I anticipate no 
such change in my position as you predict. 
1 shall be Frederick Douglass still, and once 
a slave still. I shall neither be made to for- 
get nor cease to feel the wrongs of my ensla- 
ved fellow-countrymen. My knowledge of 
slavery will be the same, and my hatred of 
it will be the same. By the way, 1 have 
never made my own person and suffering the 
theme of public discourse, but have always 
based my appeal upon the wrongs of the 
three millions now in chains; and these shall 
still be the burthen of my speeches. You 
intimate that 1 may reject the papers, and al- 
low them to remain in the hands of those 
friends who have effected the purchase, and 
thus avail myself of the security afforded by 
them, without sharing any part of the res- 
ponsibility of the transaction. My objection 
to this is one of honor. I do not think it 
would be very honorable on my part, to re- 
main silent during the whole transaction, and 
giving it more than my silent approval; and 
then, when the thing is completed, and I am 
safe, attempt to play the Aero, vy throwin 
off all the responsibility in the matter. It 
might be said, and said with great propriety, 
‘Mr. Douglass, your indignation is very good, 
and has but one fault, and that is, i comes 
too late!’ Wt would be a show of bravery 
when the danger is over. From every view 
L have been able to take of the subject, I am 
persuaded to receive the papers, if presented 
—not, however, as a proof of my right to be 
tree, for that is seif-evident, but asa proof that 
my friends have been legally robbed of £150, 
in order to secure that which is the birth- 
right of every man. And I will hold up 
those before the world, in proof of the 


But this would | plundering character of the American govern- 


ment. It shall be the brand of infamy, 
stamping the nation, in whose name the deed 
was done, as a great aggregation of hypo- 


his daring, but little deference could be paid | crites, thieves and Jiars,—and theis copleim- 








nation is just. They declare that all men are 
created equal, and have a natural and inalien- 
able right to liberty, while they rob me of 
£150, as a condition of my enjoying this 
natural and inalienable rizht. It will be their 
condemnation, in thei: own hand-writing, 
and may be held up to the world as a means 
of humbling that haughty republic into re- 
pentance. 

I agree with you, that the contest which I 
have to wage is against the government of 
the United States. But the representative of 
that government, is the slaveholder, Thomas 
Auld. He is commander-in-chief of the ar- 
my and navy. The whole civil and naval 
force of the nation are at his disposal. He 
may command all these to his assistance, and 
bring them all to bear upon me, until I am 
maJe entirely subject to his will, or submit 
to be robbed myself, or allow my friends to 
be robbed of seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
And rather than be subject to his will, I have 
submitted to be robbed, or allowed my friends 
to be robbed, of the seven hundred and fifty 
dollars. Sincerely yours, 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


Report of the Select Committee 


To which had been referred a Petition praying 
a Dissolution of the Union. In Senate— 
February 3, 1847. 

Mr. Gopparp, from the Select Committee, 
made the following 

REPORT: 

The Select Committee to which was re- 
ferred the memorial of certain inhabitants of 
the counties of Columbiana and Mahoning, 
praying the General Assembly of the State 
of Ohio, to declare the Federal Union dis- 
solved, now report— 

It did not need the instructions of the Sen- 
ate to induce the Committee to report ad- 
versely to the prayer of the petitioners. The 
proposition is traitorous and disloyal. It is 
not a thing to be entertained, or reasoned up- 
on, The pepeeny of the Union should be 
assumed—regarded as a fixed fact, not to be 
debated or questioned. Attachment to the 
Union should be a fecling—a sentiment in 
every American breast. It should be instine- 
tive. ‘The American should imbibe it with 
his mother’s milk. It should grow with his 
growth and strengthen with his strength—be 
the confidence of his youth, the pride of his 
manhood, and the solace of his old age.— 
Next to the duties which an American owes 
to his God, are the duties he owes to his 
country. The first of these is, Preserve the 
Union ; the second, Preserve the Union; the 
third, Preserve the Union. 


| the petitioners of “ treason,” as a gross libel. 
| "The amendment of Mr. Welch was lost— 
yeas 15, mays 215 and the resolution was 
| agreed to. 
| Intolerance at the South. 
| Under this caption one of the Philadelphia 
| Papers gives an account of some very unusu- 
| al and violent proceedings in the county of 
| Accomae, in Virginia. The Methodists of 
| that district, it appears, decline dissoly 
| their evnnection with the Philadelphia Con- 
| ference, and refuse to join the Southern 
; church. For this conduct they have been ar- 
raigned as enemies to the institutions of the 
South. It is said that no word or act of abo- 
litionism is charged or suspected; the head 
and front of their offending is, that they dare 
to worship their Creator ia Communion with 
Chiistians of the North. An excited popu- 
lar meeting has been held to denounce their 
course, at Which Judge Scarburgh, if we mis- 
take not, the successor of Judge Upshur, con- 
sented to make an address. Shostly after, a 
teaatet was issued by Judge Scarburgh, 
Villian P. Bayly (brother of the member, of 
Congress) and various others, enjoining sub- 
mission upon the Methodists, 

The North American, which contains all 
these particulars, has, as usual with every 
thing that 1t relates, attempted to give the 
matter a party coloring, but proceeds to 
relate the following particulars. 

“A letter written from Accomac expressed 
‘surprise to find men who hesitate not to 
swear and drink,’ ‘calling upon the chris- 
tians to bow down to the of this world.’ 
This pamphlet is before as. We did not 
suppose it possible that conspicuous and ia- 
fluential men could be found at the south wil- 
ling to lend their names to such a publica- 
tion. It abounds in the wildest and most 








sweeping denunciation of the north, and pro- 
scribes all connection with it, in terms the 
most virulent. Not only is it, in effect, a 
plea for the dissolution of the Union, but tor 
entire non-intercourse with the North. It 
asks, * Can a slave-holding community al- 
ways rely upon professions, even from preach- 
ers!’ and adds that a man * when asked, are 
you an abolitionist?’ to answer * No, is 
wholly unsatisfactory. ‘The interrogator is 
precisely where he was before the question 
was asked—neither wiser nor better inform- 
ed, as to the real character of the person in- 
terrogated.” 

“The address regards the continuance of 
Christian connection with a Northern church, 
as itself, an overt act of aboli: h 
says, ‘the civilized world has signed and 
sealed the doom of slavery: Friends of the 





lated; if it could, Ohio could show how vast- 
ly important that Unionis to her, Centrally 
situated, her citizens sending the products of 
their industry at one season, through the arti- 
ficial channels of the North, and at another 
by the great river of the South, finding access 
to the Ocean at points 2,000 miles apart, what 
portion of the Union could Ohio spare t— 
Where would she draw the dividing line !— 
Shall the beautiful river which forms her 
Southern boundary, now teeming with peace- 
ful commerce, free as the air we breathe, and 
witnessing no hostilities bat the generous 
competition of an enterprising people, shall 
that be the boundary line between independ- 
ent and unconnected States? Then, may we 
expect to see arrayed upon the opposite banks 
the hostile armies of the divided nations.— 
Bristling cannon shall supplant the waving 
wheat upon its hills—the march of armed 
men tread down the products of its vallies, 
and the waters of the Ohio be discolored with 
the blood of her sons. Are our citizens pre- 
pared for this? Can the memorialists, many 
of whom belong to the gentler sex, averse to 
civil commotion and bloodshed—ministering 
angels to man when pain and sickness dis- 
tracts him, tempering with their softness the 
rough asperities cf iman’s nature—can they 
willingly see such possible consequences 
with complacency ? 

When the first President of the United 
States, the Father of his Country, was about 
retiring from that high office to whieh the par- 
tiality of his grateful countrymen had twice 
unanimously called him, he addressed to 
them an affectionate letter, prompted only by 
the great love he bore to the people he had 
saved, and containing sentiments which 
should be perpetually cherished by the Ame- 
rican people. ‘This paper, usually style 
Washington’s Farewell Address, and bearing 


date September 17, 1796, should, next to the | 


Bible, be the daily reading of our people.— 
Ilis warning voice must be forgotten, his 
counsel's contemned and disregarded, before 
any one can be willing to raise a parricidal 
hand against the union of these States. 

‘The committee recommend the adoption of 
the following resolutions: 

Resolved, ‘That the memorialists have liber- 
ty to withdraw their memorial. 

Resolved by the General Issembly of the 
State of Ohio, That the Secretary of State 
cause to be printed, an edition of Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, und distributed to 
each School District in the State. 

CHARLES B. GODDARD, 
JOHN MARTIN, 
ALFRED P. EDGERTON. 

Our readers can learn from the following, 
the disposition made of the above report. 

Mr. Goddard from the select committee to 
which was referred the petitiohs asking for 
a dissolution of the Union, made a report 
against the prayer of the petitioners, con- 

ding with a lution directing the print- 
ing of Washington's Farewell Address, and 
the distribution of one copy to each School 
District in the State; which was adopted. 

Mr. Thornhill offered a joint resolution 
providing for the printing of 5000 extra co- 

ies of the report. 

Mr. Welch moved to amend so as to ex- 
cept from the co OY part of the report 
which charges that t od yo of the peti- 
tioners is “traitorous and disloyal.” 





+ —— said that the ene fee my their 

the Bill of Rights recognized the right of the | V . 
bafieh their Whigs are 

| government. Le regarded the chargeazainst 


ple at any time to alter ora 


ties to this death-warrant? Is your at- 
tached to it? And again, ‘is it possible that 
they can flatter themselves no mischief is to 
grow out of such a connection?’ Upon an- 
other page, Judge Scarburgh asks : 








“Can we sustain practices in a body of 
Christians which we would spuin and revolt 
at, if done in our Legislatures or other pub- 
lic assemblages? Will we sustain and ad- 
here to a conference which allows the intro- 
duetion of negro testimony in church trials 
against white pr ns, Which is to expel us 
from the church of our choice and disgrace us 
in the eyes of our fellows, when in trials at 
law we will not tolerate their testimony even 





question of 
bility, aud save the 


where a sixpence is involved?” 

* But, lest this language should not be suf- 
ficiently explicit, the vengeance of the mob 
is distinctly threatened against this body of 
Christians, themselves slaveholders, ‘and 
whose only offence is communion with the 
Philadelphia conference. * We eammot,’ says 
the address, ‘believe the Methodist of this 
county will longer desire to continue, OR 
THE PUBLIC LONGER TOLERATE, 
their connection with the Northern Church.” 

‘The address appeals tn a most violent and 
Passionate manner, as we should judge by 
the extracts from it, to the feelings of the peo- 
ple in that district, and not without effect, as 
these fucts seem to show. A letter in the 
“Snow Hill Shield,” states— 

“ That in consequence of the excitement 
produced by the town meeting and phlet, 
a strange scene was witnessed on Sabbath at 
* Guilford meeting house.’ A number of ri- 
oters, with a loaded cannon, awaited the ap- 
| proach of the preacher in charge, determined 
| to destroy him. He did not arrive, and the 

chivalry that loaded a cannon to assasinate a 
| minister of the God of Peace, were deprived 
of their frolic and victim, 

Upon another occasion, the mob surround- 
ed the church during service, discharging 

guns, throwing stones, and exciting the great- 
est alarm in the female worshippers. At 
length they entered the church and di ) 
the congregation, threatening the life of\the 
preacher if he dared to return.—.. Y.. Post. 


Black Laws. 
The Ohio Statesman, of Friday, says+- 
* The bill to repeal the black laws passed 
the House of Representatives last night, by 
a vote of 34 to 30—a party vote, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Russell of Portage, and’ Mr. 
Vallandigham. 

“Mr. Clark of Franklin voted for the re- 
peal, and Mr. Noble of Franklin had‘ some 
| private business out of the House at the time, 
| and did not vote. The vote on this question. 

will be found in the proceedings. 

“ be ~~ pro to repeal these laws: 
| provide people sanction it at the spring 
| elections. That ts a time when seareely one- 











| third of the votes of the State are cast. 


“This morning, Mr. Vallandigham moved 


| a reconsideration of the vote of last night, but 


the motion failed. 


| “The bill came up before the Senate this 
| morni 
| on the Judiciary.” 


, and was referred to the committee 


The introduction of the bill to submit the 
repeal tothe is, of course 
nothing but a Whig trick to shun responsi- 

ty of the party, to 
their promises to the Abolitionists of 
al to the uni- 
party at Washington. The 
tearning the title of * Artful 
Dodgers." —Cin. Herald, 


keep 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 








Patnesvitwe, Jan., 1847. 
Frienps Jones:— 


Some strange things have happened since 
you were here; and in relating them I will 
try to make a long stoty as short as I can, 
and do it justice. Well, on the Subbath that 
you spentin Painesville, at the close of the 
forenoon service by Father Keep, a very re- 
spectable lady in the congregation observed, 
that the people now ought not to be worse 
than the old Jews were, for they would never 
condemn any man unheard; and she would 
propose that they should invite the Presbyte- 
tian and Methodist congregations each side 
of the free church, to attend and hear you 
that afternoon and evening. ‘There was a 
comtnittee of two ladies appointed to invite 
each congregation to attend. In the evening 
Mrs. Jones, you recollect, alluded to some 
expressions of a Methodist professor to an 
anti-slavery lecturer, and when Mr. Jones 
asked Mrs. Jones to give the language, she 
declined on account of its being so bad.— 
Then Gen. J. H. Paine requested Mr. Jones 
to give it hioself, which he did. On the 
next Sabbath day or eve, report said that Mr. 
Kinney, the Meth dist preacher stationed 
here, charged in his sermon the females with 
insulting them by inviting them to hear you, 
and be abused; and also that there was a 
certain lawyer that had ealled out from Mr. 
Jones the profane language that Mrs, Jones 
had declined speaking. 

The 7th of Jan. was the day for holding 
the Annual Meeting of the Lake co, Ladies’ 
A. 8. Society, at Painesville. Mr. J. W. 
Walker, of Cleveland, was invited to address 
the meeting in the afternoon and evening.— 
Previors to this, Mr. Kinney had given no- 
tice that on the following Sunday evening he 
should attempt to prove that the discipline 
of the M. E. Church was anti-slavery. Well, 
the 7th of Jan. came and Mr. Walker gave a 
most eloquent address, to a small (it being 
a very stormy day,) but respectable congre- 
gation of both sexes. In speaking of the 
means to be used to oppose slavery, he was 
severe upon the pro-slavery churches, and 
particularly upon a pro-slavery priesthood ; 
though he made some few exceptions. At 
the close of the address, Mr. Kinney, who 
was present, inquired if Mr. W. intended his 

denunciations toapply to the Northern chureh- 
es and ministry. Mr. W. replied * most cer- 
tainly.’ Gen. Paine introduced the Rev. 
Mr. Kinney, and afterwards as a minister of 
the M. E. Church, to which Mr. K. took ex- 
ceptions, He was asked if he did not once 
leave the M. E. Church on account of its be- 
ing so pro-slavery? Tle said no; he only lo- 





slavery is sinful under all circumstances, and 
assured their brethren of the South, that they 
opposed slavery wholly on the ground of ex- 
pediency; that they were driven to it by the 
private membets of the Northern societies, 
and that they were leaving them for the Wes- 
Jeyan connection. ‘The Notthern members 
eulogized Bishop Andrews to the skies, but 
said that it would be inexpedient to have a 
slaveholding Bishop. At last they passed 
the following resolutions : 

Ist. Resolved, That Bishop Andrews’ name 
stand in the minutes, hymu book and disci- 
pline as formerly. 

2d. That the rule in relation to the support 
of a Bishop and his family, apply to Bishop 


Andrews, 


3d. That whether in any or in what work 
Bishop Andrews is to be employed, is to be 
determined by his own decision and action 
in relation to the previous action of this Con- 
ference in his case.” 


Mr. Kiuney then read the general rule in 
discipline against “buying and selling men, 
women and children with an intention to en- 
slave them,” and compared it with the Wes- 
leyan discipline upon this subject; but read 
only about half the paragraph in the latter. 
Was that honest? He then read the ques- 
tion in the close of the M. E. discipline, 
“What shall be done for the extirpation of 
the evil of slavery?” He acknowledged that 
the church held slaves, but said that they 
knew that if they taught them to read as the 
discipli nds, they would emanci- 
pate themselves. He said that they were 
charged with tolerating slavery because they 
permitted slaveholders to remain in the church. 
“Of all the sophistry,”’ he said, **that capped 
the whole. It would convict Almighty God 
of tolerating sin, for he permitted sinners to 
live in the world for their good.” 

He said he had one confession to make. 
He attended the Ladies’ A. 8S. Society, and 
found himself in a heterodox anti-slavery 
meeting, and he would never do so again. 
He was astonished that they should pass a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Walker for his lecture. 
He was sorry for the lady that offered the 
motion; he presumed she was deluded. He 
thought the same spirit that was manifested 
there would have passed a vote of thanks to 
the damsel that danced before Herod, and de- 
mand :d the head of John the Baptist. He 
had defended his own church and could de- 
fend other churches in this place, but their 
ministers were able to attend to their own 
bosiness. It would take a stronger force 
than a limb of the law, or a Cleveland lec- 
turer, to take any of the members from their 
altar—remarked that one of Mr. Walker's 
colleagues said, that he could prevent a revi- 
val fur 30 miles round—thought he must have 
much of the devi about him to keep every 
thing good so far from him—that now the 











lee (a graduate of the Hudson College) to 
their defense. He showed distinctly to some, 
that a man might vote for Bebb and bea Lib- 
erty man, and that our wholesale d i 
tion of the Church and Clergy was aimed at 
religion and would send us to everlasting 
smash if persisted in; and that no body of 
men were more consisfent thin the Clergy of 
the United States; in which he was mainly 
correct, a larger half holding it (slavery) to 
be a Bible institution, and a multitude carry 
it out in practice. 

The reports of the Committees were intro- 
duced and read in part—the one by Mr. Keep 
on the duty of the churches was high toned 
and severe, but just and merited—and econ- 
tained a clause declaring it to be the duty of 
the Church to make immediate preparation 
to send the gospel to the south, upon which 
our friend Blakeslee declared the report had 
made the churches of the land all infidel or 
heathen— the church whose duty was alluded 
to must be the Liberty Party church and eal- 
led for volunteers to go South and preach 
Christ. This seemed a stumper, till our 
friend Watson (a colored man) rose and ac- 
cepted the offer, declaring he would enlight- 
en the South on the Black Laws of Ohio and 
other barbarous acts of the people of this 
State, and exhort the South to send them a 
pure gospel—so the Liberty Party Church 
have one missionary in the field. Mr. Brad- 
burn thought the Dey of Algiers might with 
as much propriety send a missionary to Ohio 
as we to send one to the South. 

The last evening Mr. Bradburn had been 
appointed to report on the Constitution—and 
did so in a resolution setting it forth as An- 





clearness and unbounded power in debate 
I thought seemed to forsuke him. Judge 
King, Mr. Keep and Wade sustained him 
with their_usual ability and clearness, show- 
ing plainly to my mind that that instrument 
ought to have been Anti-Slavery. 

Mr. Case, of Randolph, (a farmer) follow- 
ed on the negative and gave some home 
thrusts to the arguments of the Liberty men. 
Plain laboring men can see into that docu- 
ment. Having felt it my duty to cut loose 
from Liberty party on this point, I end 


ti-Slavery; but in his argument his wonted | 


Mexican War. 
Respected Epitors :— 

The following is acopy of a letter address- 
ed to a Whig editor, who lives not a thou- 
sand miles from the city of Cleveland, with 
a request that he would publish it; but as he 
has not complied with this request, I send 
it to you. If you think its publication will 
be likely to benefit the public, I shall be gra- 
tified to see it in the Bugle—but if you have 
other matter with which to fill your columns, 
that you judge to be of more importance, you 
are at liberty to “lay it on the table.” 

Most respectfully, 
H. Youne. 


Mr. Eprtor :— 

Can you exercise sufficient forbearance 
towards one of your patrons, to receive re- 
| proof, kindly given, without being offended ? 
!If you cannot, you had better read no more 
| of this letter, but commit it to the flames, for 
| it is farthest of anything from my design 

to procure your ill will. ‘The good book you 
know, says, “Thou shalt not suffer sin upon 
thy neighbor, but shalt in any wise reprove 
|him.” Now, Mr. Editor, I feel it to be my 
| duty to admonish you and thrcugh you, the 
Whig party generally, or so many of them 
‘as take the same position that you do with 
‘respect to the Mexican war. And I do it 
| with none other than feelings of the most pro- 
| found respect and good will. I will here say 
| that 1 ara not wedded to any political party, 
but have always voted with the Whigs when 
I have voted at all, therefore I hope they will 
receive what I say as coming from a friend. 
While reading your strictures on the Presi- 
dent’s Message, I was_ forcibly struck with 
what appeared to me to be, a great inconsis- 
tency in your position and course, with re- 
| gard to this Mexican war. You say the war 
is an unjust one on our part—that Mexico has 
done nothing to justify this nation in march- 
ing an army into her territory and killing her 
people, and still you ge volunt to 
go and join the army, when Mr. Polk calls 
for them. You censured Mr. Giddings for 
voting against the appropriations for the pur- 
pose of carrying on this unjust war. Now 
what app to me to be an inconsistency is, 











ed to show that the Constitution was a mu- 
latto with a northern father and a southern 
mother—and as in all slave laws the offs 
follows the condition of the mother, 
government and all the people“under it 
the first have been swept into the 
despotism. 

During the debates of the first 
Mr. Hutchins, of Warren, mad 
the former position of the © 
drew a hiss from a part of 
was continued at 


















self under the care of the Congregational 
Consociation of Ashtabula. 

During the conversation, Father Keep ask- 
ed Mr. Kinney to meet Mr. Walker, himself, 
and others that evening and talk over the sub- 
ject of the churches and ministry in relation 
to slavery, Mrs Kinney inquired of Mr. 
Keep if he would acknowledge him as a min- 
ister of a branch of the Church of Christ; bat 
all the satisfaction Father Keep gave him 
was that he did receive him as a minister of 
a branch of the professed chureh of Christ. 
He declined discussing the subject, saying 
that he had an appointment of more impor- 
tance. The secretary of the Ladies’ Society 
moyed a vote of thanks to Mr. W. for his 
able and eloquent address, which was passed 
unanimously (I believe). Mr. W. then said 
that he should speak that evening upon the 
pro slavery character of the M. E. Church 
and discipline. Mr. Kinney observed that 
Mr. W. need not make any of his rhetorical 
flourishes for him, as he should not be there 
to hear them, The overbearing manner of 
Mr. K. givés great emphasis to his words.— 
In the evening Mr. Walker thoroughly ex- 
amined the pro-slavery character of the M. 
E. Church, proved it from the discipline, the 
action of the Gen. Conference from °36 to 
44, and the action of the Annual Conference, 
to the satisfaction, I presume, of every un- 
prejudiced person present. 

I attended the next Sunday evening and 
took notes of Mr, Kinney’s sermon on the dis- 
cipline. ‘Text, Deut. 5, 93, “Neither shalt 
thou bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 
After some introductory remarks, and charg- 
ing Mr. Walker with breaking this command 
by denouncing the Northern churches and 
ministry, he undertook to prove the M. E. 
Chureh anti-slavery in her character, Ist by 
reading some extracts from the writings of 
Dr, A. Clarke, Richard Watson, and John 
Wesley, against slavery, published by the 
authority of the M. E. Chorch as standard 

works, ‘Then he read extracts of the doings 
of the Gen. Conference down to 1800. There 
he left them trying to advance gradual eman- 
cipation. Now was it honest in him to pass 
over the resolution of the Gen. Conference in 
"36, censuring Orange Scott and George 
Storrs for speaking against slavery.in an an- 
ti-slavery meeting in Cineinnati and the res 
oletion that they were opposed to modern ab- 
olitionisay, and the resolution in 40 


ern Saye bemoan in the church 
where the law forbids it, and the discussion 
in ‘44 ow the appealed case from the Balti- 
more Conference and Bishop Andrews’ case, 
when the Northern members ¢ not a 
word of sympathy for the poor slave, but abun- 
dance of the slaveholder. They 
diaelaimed ip soto the ultra sentiment that 


reasonable, constitutional A. S. Society, vare- 
fully guarded so as to keep out all these peo- 
ple. He would give them some advice be- 
fore he closed. These lecturers had been 
there from time to time, and they had all 
heard them. Now his advice was, refrain 
from these people and let them alone. He 
had one request to make of his congregation. 
lt was this, that they go silently out of the 
house, and say nothing about the discourse 
either approving or disapproving it. The 
sermon was delivered to a crowded house 
and caused considerable excitement. 
SILAS PEPOON, 

Hudson Convention. 

Burton, Feb. 3, 1847. 
Friends Editors: 

J thought to give you a hasty sketch of the 
Hudson Liberty Convention, as many things 
showing “which way the wind blows” will 
not appear in the published proceedings of 
that body. 

The meeting was large though the weather 
prevenied many of the friends of the slave 
from being there. Great enthusiasm prevail- 
ed from the first, the cheers and stamping, 
cries of “hear,” clapping of hands and abun- 
dant hissing, clearly indicated that all parties 
concerned felt. 

The meeting was a “trinity,” Liberty Par- 
ty, Disunionists, and the “Church and Cler- 
gy”’ were all distinctly represented. 

The first item of important business was 


a pledge designed to be circulated among the 
Liberty men as a kind of strengthening plas- 
ter, it being found that Roorbacks and Bebbs 
whistled them off the track. ‘The question 
was raised what has happened to the Liber- 
ty Party that they wont stand by principie as 
firmly as Whigs and Democrats will by no 
principle, whieh the Convention seemed dis- 
inclined to answer. 1 endeavored to answer 
the query by showing the friends that Liber- 
ty Party was made up in the main of mem- 
bers of pro-slavery churches paying $10 to 
support pro-slavery priests and papers while 
it paid ten cents to support Liberty party prin- 
ciples. 

The Convention finally adopted a pledge 
or resolve, declaring they would vote for no 
slaveholder or those who held political or 
party fellowship with them, but whew! a 


len their neighbors’ children and wives, and 


religion. 





~ 


presented by E. Wade, Esq., in the form of 


man inay hold religious, moral and ecclesias- 
tical fellowship with a ehureh that has sto- 


yet he may be a leader in the party, showing 
the polities of the party to be purer than their 


Geo. Bradburn laid the axe of extermina- 
tion deep into the roots of the Churches for 
their unnameable crimes and sins in suppor- 
ting slavery—which roased our friend Blakes- 














a stop to it by a single 


o'clock) the scene was rich. A vote o 
to the people of Hudson being in 
diseussion on the College burst up 


fidel could not do so and remain a p 


ree, about 


tion soon rose why he had not 
fore. From this time to the el 


voleano—till Prest. Pierce “defined their po 
sition” by saying that the Professors and 
Students were permitted to adopt and advo- 
cate anti or pro-slavery sentiments, but an in- 


that you should condemn the war, and still 
encourage its prosecution. If this war has 
been brought on by Mr. Polk, as you affirin, 
without any just cause for it, then every 
Mexican that is killed in this war is murder- 
. And who, 1 ask, is accountable for these 
rs? I perceive you calculate to lay all 
© sin on the President. You say to the 
rs, go murder the Mexicans by scores 
undreds. I know you are doing a 
to the Mexicans, they have not 
massacred; but after you 
, ake Mr. 
all the wrong done.— 
much fear, Mr. Editor, that you 
yourself implicated in the guilt of 
ring Mexicans by the wholesale, when 
stand before that impartial tribunal to 
which we are all hastening. For if I under- 
Stand the nature of moral and legal justice, 
every man who encourages or rewards an- 
other for committing crime, is held to be his 





guilt. It follows then, that all who eneour- 





I would say more but have not room, and 
close by saying that good will come out of 
Nazareth. 
Yours for no union, 

B. W. RICHMOND. 





Faienps Epitors: 

I noticed in a late number of the Bugle, a 
communication from Randolph, containing 
the proceedings *of the Disciple Church in 
that place, on the subject of slavery. The 
amount of which was, if I remember right- 
ly, that they would no longer have religious 
or political fellowship with slaveholders or 
their bettors, and especially with those who 
sanctioned slavery by the Bible. For the 
benefit of those who read that communica- 
tion, and all who know of the proceedings of 
said church, I wish to state the following:— 
Those resolutions were passed, nof by the 
majority of that church, and all who voted 
for those resolutions are still in full fellow- 
ship with those who opposed them, among 
whom are some that believe that under “‘cer- 
lain circumstances,” a man can be a christian 
and hold slaves, and think ita sin to aid a 
panting fugitive to escape from the clutches 
of his christian master. Query—-Does not 
that church maintain a more pro-slavery po- 
sition than before their action on the subject 
of slavery? 

A. SUBSCRIBER. 

Randolph, Feb. 8, 1847. 


Cxevetanp, Ohio, February 8, 1847. 
Eprrons or tHe Anti-Stavery Bveove. 

On the 7th day of inst., February, the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church of Cleveland 
adopted the annexed preamble and resolu- 
tion, and directed me to send it to you for 
insertion in the Bugle. 


Whereas, the Rev. J. W. Walker, in his 
i address ** to Wesleyans and others,” 
es stated that io Chareh at Cleveland, 

re are a very few who are st 
men, (Liberty party) who love ont ae 
than truth, and building up 


fore 
that there is no man therein “ who loves 


building up of a sect to the advancement 
the cause of God.” 





R. H. BLACKMER, See'ry. 


\y more 


Resolved, as the opinion of this church, | 


age v s to yo into Mexico, as well as 
all who obey this call of the President to go 
there and murder the inhabitants of a neigh- 
boring Republic, will, by the Judge of all 
the earth, be held to an account for this great 
wrong. 
You seem to have some little senso of the 
bility of vol for you say *Mr. 
Polk need not lay the flattering unction to his 
heart, that because men volunteer to fight, 
they do so only from a conviction of the jus- 
tice of the cause. No, our country right or 
wrong, is the sentiment which animated the 
brave vol 3 the q of justice is 
not argued.” As though you had a sort of 
suspicion that if they had known, as you 
know, that the war is unjust, they might not 
have responded so readily to the call of Mr. 
Polk, to shed the blood of innocence. (By 
the way, Ido not think you have done the 
volunteers any injustice in this representation 
of them, for every reflecting man must come 
to the conclusion that whoever would volun- 
teer to figltin such an unjust war, must have 
little or no sense of personal accountability.) 
And yet you dignify this stupidity of mind, 
and recklessness of all sense of right, with 
the name of patriotism, which you, and Dan- 
iel Webster, and Gov, Bebb, and others of 
the Whig party, appear to think is sufficient 
to cover and excuse their horrid deeds of car- 
nage and slaugivter they have done, how away 
off in the interior of Mexico, they have mas- 
sacred the innocent inhabitants in their own 
houses, by seores and by hundreds, you are 
all loud in your praises of this human buteh- 











national pride.’’ But if 1 do not mistake, it 


the eyes of the whole civilized world—that 
we have waged a war of conquest against a 


curse it with human slavery.” 





deprecate; it is a patriotism withoct philan- 


the spirit of that religion which is professed 


accomplice, consequently a pertaker of his | ; 


is the very conduct that is disgracing us in| 


regard all nations as one great family of bro- 
thers. If we act up to this spirit, should we 
not as much fear to do a wrong to a neighbor- 
ing nation as to cur own? 

But you say we must stand by our govern- 
ment, whether in the right or wrong. Well, 
what is it to stand by our government, but to 
stand by its rights, and protect its just inte- 
| rests? But you say this Mexican war is 
, not right, consequently to stand by the coun- 
| try in this war, is not standing by the coun- 
'try’s rights. Do you think the framers of 
this government ever contemplated giving 
the executive power to order the military force 
of this country to march into a neighboring 
nation, and slaughter the inhabitants, when 
there was no just cause for so doing? | Mr. 
Webster eays, “The president went beyond 
his constitutional limits, in bringing on this 
war;” so says Mr. Bebb. Now, if the pre- 
sident has gone beyond the power delegated 
to him by the nation, then the nation ought 
not to sustain him in the act, especially if to 
do so, would be doing a great and irreparable 
wrong. It does seem to me that the Whig 
party have adopted a very anti-bible system 
of ethics concerning this war, You say the 
war 1s wrong—waged for conquest, yet we 
must help carry forward this war! Is not 
this “doing evil that good may come”? and 
what says the good book of such? * Their 
damnation is just.” Does not this sentence 
of high Heaven, condemn all, who, knowing 
this war to be unjust, still encourage its pro- 
secution ? 

But you are calculating to bring Mr. Polk 
to an account for all the consequences of this 
wrong doing of the nation. Now I am think- 
ing that when this account is brought against 
Mr. Polk, he will be found utterly bankrupt. 
I do not believe him good for such an amount 
of responsibility, if it were possible to fasten 
it upon him. If the evil done by this nation 
in consequence of Mr. Polk’s mis-manage- 
ment, was an evil that might easily be repair- 
ed by his successor, it might with some pro- 

riety be borne with, but this war is doing 
an irreparable wrong to Mexico. Who can 
restore to the disconsolate widows and he!p- 
less orphans, their husbands and fathers, who 
have been slain by this nation, in standing 
by James K. Polk, in his unconstitutional 
act in plunging this nation into on unjust 
wart And how are we to get rid of the con- 
quered provinces of Mexico, that are already 
being added to this nation to be ‘cursed with 
human slavery’? the effect of which will be 
to bring more effectually the noses of Northern 
men to the grind-stone of Southern dictation. 
Thus you are helping to forge chains to bind 
your own hands with, and the hands of pos- 
terity, and that too with your eyes open to a 





by the interests or rights of our country? 

To me it appears to be an abandonment of 
both, to stand by Mr. Polk, in his violation 
or evasion of those salutary restrictions which 
the framers of the Constitution saw fic to 
throw around the executive office. Gov. 
Bebb says, **Where is the man who does not 
know and feel this Mexican war is a presi. 
dential wart’? I am utterly astonished at the 
t course p d by the leaders of 
the Whig party. And now I entreat you as 
one who loves his country, yet regards the 
welfare of al! nations, to desist from counte- 
nancing this war, while you believe it to be 
unjust and wrong; and thus be consistent 
with yourselves, and the unchangeable prin- 
ciples of right. 





H. YOUNG. 
Twinsburg, Jan. 8, 1847. 


Twinspunc, February 7, 1847. 
Frienps Epirors : 

On the last First day in January, after a 
most stirring appeal to the congregation to 
open their hearts and hands in support of the 
Missionary cause for the conversion of per- 
ishing heathen in China, and other foreign 
lands, the preacher (Peter Buroughs) de- 
scended from the stand to receive cash and 
subscriptions. I rose and requested to be 
heard a moment, when Peter replied that he 
did not wish to be disturbed, and another of 
the church functionaries requested me to 
leave the house; but inasmuch as I had the 
floor, I proceeded to read the following: 

« As we have been solicited by the preach- 
er in charge of the Twinsburg Circuit to aid 
in the Missionary enterprise, we therefore 
would respectfolly request that the M. E. 
Chorch in the Northern division of Confe- 
rence, take immediate measures for the eman- 
cipation and conversion of 27,000 slaves in 
said church that are forbidden to learn to 
read the name of their Creator. While it 
thus participates with pirates and holds its 
own church members as chattels with brutes, 
we do not feel at liberty to aid said church 
in any of her enterprises.” 

There is a vast amount of ignorance in 
| this place with very many—they know not 








ery! Mr. Webster says, “It is just canse of | there are slaves in the church, and when any 


thing like the above is presented, they begin 
and say, is it possible that there are slaves 
| in the church, and we have not known it !— 
| We are determined to disturb their quiet ev- 


neighboring weak Republic, and are taking | ery convenient opportunity, with truth, so 
their territory from them, as you say, “to | that they shall not go to hell unrebuked. 


When friends Foster sent an appointment 


That patriotism which leads my fellow- | to come here, the church members consulted 


full view of what you are about. I ask then, 
lin the name Of pattotivm—te this standing , 


away. But they came, and nobody was 
hurt or scared, or stayed at home, but the 
priests and lay members, ¢ e, those that lie 
horizontally with a priest’s foot on their 
neck, which constitutes a lay member ac- 
cording to Parker Pillsbury. ‘The Anti-Sla- 
very spirit is on the increase; there are a few 
whole-hearted friends in this place. We 
have had but few lectures, and are desirous 
that lecturing agents call on us. We want 
the subject agitated stil] more. 
Yours for truth against oppression, 
R. J. HENRY. 





ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE, 


SALEM, FEBRUARY 19, 1847. 











“TI love agitation when there is cause for 1% 
—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tants of a city, saves them from being burn- 
ed in their beds.”"—£dmund Burke. 








(<7-Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


REPORT ON DISUNION. 


On our first page will be found a report 
from a select committee of the Senate of 
Ohio, which is at once pathetic and patriotic, 
furious and frothy. For so short a report it 
contains a vast amount of crude ideas and 
erroneous doctrines, some of which we de- 
sign to examine; and in order to commence 
at the right place, we shall go back to the 
beginning—to the petition upon which the 
report is founded. Here it is :— 

To the General Assembly of the State of Ohio. 

The memorial of the undersigned, inhab- 
itants of . respectfully represents, that 
at a recent session of your body; the follow- 
ing resolution was passed : 

** Resulved, That in the name and on be- 
half of the people of Ohio, we do hereby pro- 
test against the annexation of the republic of 
‘Texas to the union of these States, as unjust, 
inexpedient, and destructive of the peace, 
safety, and well-being of the Nation; and 
we do, in the name and on behalf of the said 
people, solemnly declare that Congress has 
no power conferred on it by the Constitution 
of the United States, to consent to such an- 
nexation; and that the people of Ohio can- 
not be bound by any such covenant, league 
or arrangement, made between Congress and 
any foreign State or nation.” 
As the act of Tevan annexation has been 
consummated, and her Representatives and 
Senators taken their seats in the National 
Council, we would therefore request you to 
declare the Federal Union dissolved, reeall 
the Senators and Representatives of Ohio 
from the city of Washington, and re-affirm in 
the language formerly used in your resolu- 
tion, * thatthe people of Ohio cannot be bound 
by any such covenant, league or arran 
made between Congre s and any 
tate or nation.” 

This request the Committee pronounce 
“traitorous and disloyal,” and the Senate 
endorses the charge. If it be traitorous to 
ask the General Assembiy to stand by its 
own resolution, if it be disloyal to ask it to 
declare the people of Ohio are not bound by 
what a previous Legislature asserted could 
not bind them, what words can be found to 
describe the character of those who adopted 
the resolution incorporated in the memorial ? 
The committee has passed by the action of a 
former Assembly without note or comment, 
while the lesser crime of the memorialists 
has been visited with the heaviest maledic- 
tions, owing, perhaps, to the fact that the 
memorial bears a stamp of sincerity and ear- 
nestness of purpose of which the resolution 








eiga 


was probably never suspected. But let this 
pass. 
It is traitorous to pet for a dissoluti 





of the Union, say the Committee—perhaps 
the memorialists may think the assertion 
needs no other reply than that which Patrick 
Henry made to a similar charge, though pre- 
ferred upon other grounds, * If this be trea- 
son, make the most of it." We should like, 
however. to know where the Committee got 
its definition of treason; certainly not either 
from the Constitution of Ohio, nor from that 
of the United States. But if the memorial- 
ists be traitors, as the Committee have re- 
ported, and the Senate by solemn vote de- 
clared, why do not these good and loyal citi- 
zens enforce the law against those who are 
preaching their treasonable doctrines through- 
out the length and breadth of Ohiot Do 
they not by their neglect to do so, render 
themselves partakers in the crime? 

They say that a proposition to dissolve the 
Union “is not a thing to be entertained or 
reasoned upon.” Indeed! And how long 
since the American Union became so holy as 
to be above the reach of reason? The Om- 
nipotent himself is willing and anxious that 
his human creatures should reason about, and 
investigate his laws and government, and his 
constant invitation is, ‘** Come and let us rea- 
son together; "’ but this Committee has en- 
deavored so to exalt the American Union that 
none shall presume to diseuss its merits.— 
Does it consider the fathers infallible? was. 
it impossible for them to err? The proprie- 
ty of discussing the furmation of the Union 
was never questioned. Every one felt at 
perfect liberty to say what he chose for or 





@ sect to citizens to volunteer to fight in such an un- | together, and concluded it best to demolish 
the advancement of the cause of God, there- | just war, or to encourage its prosecution, I their public buildings soas to keep out those 


“ infidels,” and accordingly went to work 


thropya patriotism unworthy the enlighten- and worked all one — to a “ to 
iti i i ith; thinking, I suppose, that Ste- 

ty more than truth,” or who prefers “the ed citizens of this great Republic. It is un- begin with; . 

¥ sae of | just and unchristian; a palpable violation of phen and Abby would hear of it, and how 


much tar and feathers, eggs and the like pow- 


by this nation, which roquires ite votaries to erful arguments they had, and be frightened 


gainst the m Did the adoption of a 
common Constitution deprive the fathers of 
the right of discussion? Did the decree 
which declared the existence of the Union, 
act as a gag upon the minority who opposed 
it, forever sealing their lips, and the lips of 
their children, and their children’s children 
to the latest generation? The ides ie absurd. 








Although the Committee and the Senate 
say in their report that the perpetuity of the 
Union should not be debated, yet they enter 
upon its discussion, and endeavor to show 
the disastreus results of its dissolution, and 
predict bloodshed and ruin as a consequence. 
Indeed, they throw considerable poetry into 
the second paragraph, and speak of bristling 
cannon supplanting waving wheat, armed 
men treading down the products of the soil, 
and the waters of the Ohio running red with 
blood. ‘The South, with her three million of 
slaves, would hardly be so silly as to make 
an attack upon the North; and the North 
would hardly be dastardly enough to menace 
the helpless South. Such language as the 
Committee use is quite a pretty rhetorical 
flourish, but we opine that even in the esti- 
mation of the members of that Committee 
and of the Senate it counts but little, as little 
as does the talk about the value of the Union 
to Ohio, and what is that worth? Virginia 
kidnappers come upon her soil, carry off her 
citizens and incareerate them in the prisons 
of the Old Dominion without the shadow of 
law upon their side. How great the value 
of the Union! Kentucky sends her emissa- 
ries on the same errand—Columbus is in- 
vaded and her citizens dragged into slave- 
ry, while Ohio is powerless to resist. How 
great the vaiue of the Union! The Execa- 

tive of Ohio feels aggrieved, and in the name 
‘of the people demands justice at the hands 
of the offending States, but no redress can be 
obtained. How great the value of the Un- 
ion. Slavery needs new feeding ground, a 
vast extent of territory is annexed, and war 
is the result. Ohio, though opposed—in 
theory at least—to the war, is, by virtue of 
the Union, compelled to aid in its prosecu- 
tion, to furnish men and money to fight a 
people against whom she has no complaint. 
How great the value of the Union! But it 
is unnecessary to recur to the many events 
by which Ohio has herself become so en- 
slaved and degraded by her union with the 
South, that she is willing to exchange her 
birthright of freedom for the dition of a 
vassal, 

“ Stooping in chains upon her downward 





way, 

Thicker to gather on her limbs and str nger, 

Day after day ;” 

and though a slave to the Union and to those 
to whom the Union gives power, exulting in 
the fact that she is contented and happy, and 
like the slaves of Ashland, * fat and sleek.” 

The Committee tell us that “ the perpetu- 
ity of the Union should be assumed,” aye ! 
but suppose the assumption is denied ? what 
then? Another assumption must be made, 
which is, that no one hasa right to debate the 
question—not at least if he is a Disunionist. 
What cowardly tyranny! Commend us to 
Russia for a milder despotisin, to Turkey and 
Algiers for a more enlightened policy. The 
spirit which moved the Committee to make 
the report and the Senate to adopt it, is the 
same spirit that has consigned hundreds to 
the dungeons of the Inquisition, and burned 
heretics at the stake. ‘True, the members of 
the Ohio Senate have not the power possess- 
ed by the holy fathers, else these traitorous 
Disunionists would pay the penalty for their 
rashness in daring to question the sacred cha- 
racter of a compact framed some sixty years 
since by thirty-nine frail and erring mea, and 
ratified by those whose wisdom was not infi- 
nite, whose judgment was not infallible.— 
The love of the Ohio Senate for the Union, 
and its epithets of denunciation hurled at those 
who differ from it, was fully equalled, if not 
surpassed, by the love of King George, the 
3d, for the then existing union and his hatred 
for the Disunionists of '76; and the position 


do not behold in imagination “the hostile 
armies of the divided nation; "? but they know 
that the entire power of this people is array- 
ed against a defenceless portion of their own 
citizens to degrade and to imbrute them.— 
They see not in fancy the ‘*bristling can- 
non;”’ but the whip, the branding iron, the 
gag, the thuinbscrew and the handeuff are 
ever before them in vivid reality, fur ‘hese are 
the weapons which slaveholders wield when 
they fight for oppression under the flag of the 
American Union, 
“*the march of armed men,” treading down 
the green blade and the yellow ear, they know 


is even now trampling into the mire of slave- 
ry the hopes, the happiness, the life, and the 
liberty of three millions of their fellow coun- 
trymen; and that the blood of the innocent is 
erying for vengeance from theground. They 
know full well that even now, a war is raging 
in the South land, a war which in its mean- 
ness of character and atrocity stands unpar- 
alleled upon the records of history, a war be- 
tween the tyrant and his captive. And it is 
because the American Union sanctions and 

the opp in the perpetration of 
all his enormities, all his cruelties, all his 
diabolism, that they ask that it be immedi- 
ately and forever dissolved. 

The Senate may invoke the aid cf the dead, 
it may appeal for support to the sentiments 
of aslaveholder of other days, but its invo- 
cations and appeals will be in vain. It may 
seatter Washington's farewell address broad- 
cast throughout the land, but even that can- 
not save the Union. And in the adoption of 
this measure we hehold a sign of the approach 
of a better day, anevidence of the impression 
Disunion doctrine is making on the public 
mind, a proof of the fear and terror which his 
taken hold of polnicians ; and could the voice 
of Washington now be heard, coming from 
the spirit-land, speaking as it would the 
language of truth and soberness, it would 
most emphatically condemn the American 
Union as “ta covenant with death, and an 
agreement with hell.” 


A Word of Cheer. 

The following resolutions were adopted at 
the late annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
society. 

“Resolved, That we rejoice in the abund- 
ant evidence, which every day affords us, of 
the successtul and triumphant progress of the 
friends of the American Society at the West, 
glad that so extensive and important a post is 
garrisoned by so watehful and faithfula band: 
we are cheered by this brightening of the 
bonds which bind the anti-slavery host to- 
gether, and by the proof, that though politi- 
eal power is leaving the Eust, though the 
sceptre is departing from Judah, we may rest 
satisfied that hearts, equally faithful, are 
writ weatia ie shat ito eed FEScHveB RO ARAM 
in the valley of the Mississippi. 

“Resolved, That we pledge, for New 
England, to Ohio, not only our hearty sym- 
pathy, but our most efficient aid and support, 
in covering with anti-slavery machinery the 
vast field she has in charge. 

*Resolved, That the unparalleled success 
of the *Bugle’ gives us fresh confidence in 
the anti-slavery zeal of our Western friends, 
and proves them keenly alive, not only to the 
neral interests of the cause, but to the spe- 
cific measures which can alone iusure its 
continued progress and final triumph.” 

The sympathy of our friends and the friends 
of the slave in the East, is indeed grateful to 
us, and the promise of aid truly encouraging. 
The field of labor here is extensive, the soil 
good, and even now the ripened ear and well 
filled grain give promise of an abundant har- 
vest. But who shall enter in and reap ?— 
The laborers here are but few, while the 
work to be done is immense. We believe 
there is no other part of the anti-slavery field 








of the latter was fully as tenable and demo- 
cratic as that of the former. Those whom 
George denounced as traitors are now regard- 
ed by the people as worthy of all honor; so 
shall the memory of those whom the Sen- 
ate denounces as traitors be embalmed in the 
affections of the just and good of coming 
ages. 

The love of country is a feeling natural to 
man, existing alike in the heart of him who 
dwells amid everlasting snows, and of him 
who roams the burning desert, This feeling 
is instinctive; not so with attachment to 
forms of government, laws, and constitutions. 
Although the Committee and the Senate say 
this love for the American Union “ should be 
instinctive,” unfortunately for them, God has 
not made it so; and however much they think 


which will so well repay the toil of the hus- 
bandmen, and so well fill the store-house of 
the Lord of the harvest, as the great West. 
The classifications of society here, have not 
yet become petrified by the lapse of years as 
at the East; the people have less aristocracy 
in their feelings, more simplicity of charac- 
ter, and manifest 2 greater readiness to re- 
ceive the truth. The more frequent the in- 
tercourse between the anti-slavery friends of 
the East and the West, the more highly will 
they appreciate each other, and the more ef- 
fective will their labors be against the com- 
mon foe. “No union with slaveholders” is 
the true motto, but union among consistent 
abolitionists is both desirable and necessary. 
The aid and support of our eastern friends, 
and their presence among us, will, most as- 


suredly, bind the laborers of the East and the 
West more closely together, and greatly ad- 
vance the cause of humanity. 


he may have erred in this omission, their 
opinion of it does not alter the fact. When 
they say “the American should imbibe it pelea ern, ll 
‘with his mother’s milk,” they ought certain- |  Destirution ix Ineraxp.—On our fourth 
ly to except the three millions of Americans | page will be found a letter from Richard Al- 
who toil in chains and dwell in degradation | jen of Dublin, giving some acerunt of the 
because the American Union declares they | terrible destitution of the people of Ireland. 
shall. | Shall the appeal which those starving, dying 

The Committee also appeal to those of the ones are making to America for aid, go un- 
gentler sex among the memorialists, those | heeded? Shall the mute eloquencg of the 
who are “averse to civil commotion and | gaunt, skeleton forms of thousands who are 
bloodshed inistering angels to man when | perishing for lack of bread, meet with bat a 
pain and sickness distracts him, tempering | faint response from the fruitful plains and 
with their softness the rough asperities of fertile vallies of this nation? Oh, how ter 
man’s nature,” and ask if they ean look with rible it is to feel hunger constantly knawing 
complacerey upon such results as have been | at your vitals, to see the flesh wasting away 
portrayed. It is because of their kindness, | fror, the forms of those you love, and to have 
it is because of their sympathy, it ie because | your children erying for bread when you have 
of their remembrance of the fact that one and pone to give them! Such is the condition of 
a half million of their own sex are doomed, hundreds and thousands in Ireland, and a 
in this land, to suffering infinitely worse than bushel or more of wheat or corn from each of 
any thing the Committee has depicted, more | the well filled granaries of the West would 
terrible than it ever entered into the imagina- save many a poor wretch from death by star- 
tion of the Senate to conceive, that they ask vation. Let us not give occasion to have it 
for a Dissolution of the Union by which the said to os “I was an hungered, and ye gave 
slave woman is held in her bondage. They | me no meat.” 








Instead of anticipating | 


| 
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To Correspondents. 
P.M. M. and E.D. W. We respectfully 


decline publishing their articles—the senti- ; 


ments are good, but not the poetry. 

W.H.of Y. The greater part of his com- 
munication is not suited to our columns, and 
besides, we do not wish to encourage person- 
al controversy from which our readers can 
derive no good. 

R. J. H. Will try to find room for his let- 
ter before long. 

M. T. J. Shall be heard. 

J. P. D. On file for insertion. 


| W.H. His paper is changed as directed. 
full well that the iron heel of the oppressor 


We do not know what he means by the other 
papers he speaks of. He neglected to pay 
the postage on his letter. 

W.H., Jr. We shall not complain if he 
chooses his owntime. Part of his letter will 
probably be published. How can we forward 
him some books for sale, and for gratuitous 
distribution ? : 

C.W.L. Will write him soon. 

M. A. T. and A. D. ‘Their articles shall 
appear next week. 


Christianity of the Orthodox Quakers. 

Some effort has been made in this place 
to collect means to assist the starving Irish, 
and so far as we have been able to learn, the 
Orthodox Friends have been the most active 
in this work of benevolence. It was recently 
suggested—by whom we know not—to call 
a public meeting of those who sympathized 
with the famished peasants of Ireland, to con- 
sider and adopt the best measures to give the 
relief for which dying thousands were pray- 
ing. Application was made for the Friend’s 
Meeting House, but the request was refused, 
because—as we were infurmed—if it was 
opened for this purpose, it would have to be 
opened to anti-slavery, temperance, &c. If 
the proprietors of all other public buildings 
in this land, were to fellow the example of 
the Orthodox Friends of Salem, thousands 
would dsubtless perish in consequence, for 
itis by public meetings that much has and 
will be done to awaken the sympathies of 
the people, and direct their aid in the most 
available channel. 


<p We give this week the correspond- 
ence between Henry C. Wright and Frede- 
tick Douglass. The latter places his pur- 
chase in as favorable a light as the circum- 
stances will admit, and proves, what we, at 
least, have not doubted, the right of a man to 
buy off an unjust claim upon his property or 
person, provided he does not thereby inflict 
injury upon others. It is however another 
question, whether it be right to take the mo- 





upon his dighity—that being the best de- 
fense he can make. Read the following con- 
| temptible paragraph from the Emancipator. 
| OF The columns of the Liberator last 
| Week fairly groaned with the burden of the 
j awful deeds done in the two conventions of 
| the preceding week—that of the Liberty par- 
ty at Faneuil Hall, and the meeting of min- 
isters and church members which was bro- 
ken up hy the emissaries ot the grand Whig 
Fair. We are quite busy, just now, and ex- 
pect to be for some tinte to Come, in trying 
to get the slaves free. After that is done, if 
we should then happen to have nothing bet- 
ter to do, we will perhaps read those long 
coluinns; but at present we realiy have not 
time. And as for any slanders that may ap- 
pear through that channel, we have no tho't 
of spending a moment in confuting them.— 
Those who believe such things, would rot 
be unpersuaded by any thing we could say. 


Not Inconsistent. 


can War. and re ded 
the foilowing: 

Be it Resulved by the General Assembly of 
the State of Indiana, ‘That while we deem 
war a gieat national calamity, we hereby in- 
struct our Senators and request our Repre- 
sentatives to vote all necessary and proper 
supplies for its vigorous prosecution; while, 
at the same time, it is the anxious desire of 
all the members composing this General As- 
sembly, and of the people represented by it, 
that it should be brought to as speedy a ter. 

ination as possible, istent with the na- 
tional honor and the national glory.” 

This, it will be seen, is the exact position 
taken by a majority of the Whigs. 

The sane committee, reporting to the same 
body, on the New Hampshi lati 
made use of the following language : 

“Let this war go on—let victory crown our 
arms till Mexico shall yield up a large por- 
tion of her territory, and your committee tear 
that success would be more dangerous than 
defeat. ‘They see nothing but cGisaster to 
follow from this war; no Leste to he won; 
no benefits to be gained ; but certain and in- 
evitable division in our councils, and possi- 
bly, nay probably, a dissulution of our Un- 
ton. 





the adoption of 








Now, there are some persons who profess 
to be unable to see that these positions are 
contradictory, and that to hold them both is 
absurd. ‘hey say that it is a patriotic duty, 
to furnish all necessary supplies for the vig- 
orous prosecution of a war, to an issue, suc+ 
cessful to our armivs, in whieh success is nore 
dangerous than defeat; which can result, if 
prosecuted, in nothing but disasfer, in which 
no laurels are to be won, no benci's to be 


in the dissolution of the Union ! hat is, that 
itis the of patriotism, or enlightened 
, at a Vast expense of treasure, 
and of inorals, to overran the 
ughter the citizens of an 
r, with the probable re- 

rown country! A vig- 
of the war will probably 
of the Union, is the 















ney of abolitionists to free one slave, when 
the millions who are in bondage have 
aanal riceht ta tte. 

one under any circumsta 
courage the slaveholder to continue his 
upon the others, until they ia like manner are 
redeemed. 

We do not believe Douglass is in any less 
danger because of the free papers he carries 
in his pocket, or that his efficiency in the an- 
ti-slavery enterprise is in any degree increa- 
sed thereby—the only one who appears to 
have been benefitted by the transaction, is 
Auld, who has now sufficient money to pur- 
chase a slave to fill the place Douglass vaca- 
ted. 

James W. Walker, 
Of Cleveland, will lecture on slavery this 
evening in the Friends’ (Hicksite) Meeting 
House at early candle-light. He expects to 
hold other tings on Saturday and Sun- 
day; notice of the time and place will be giv- 
en at the close of his first lecture. 





Granam’s Macazine came late to hand 
this month, bat is none the less welcome be- 
cause of its delay. Itis filled with its usu- 
al variety of reading matter, among which 
is a continuation of Cooper's new sea tale,— 
“The Gleaner” is a beautiful engraving, as 
is also the view of the country of the upper 
Missouri, upon the shores of which river are 
seen herds of Elks and Bisons feeding upon 
the pasture or drinking of the waters. These, 
with the plate of fashions, constitute the em- 
bellishments of the Magazine, for this month, 


Tue Ono Leotstature adjourned on the 
8th inst. If its labors have effected any good 
for humanity, if they have made the world 
better and happier, we are glad of it; but 
such are not the chosen agencies by which 
the Spirit of Moral Reform benefits man. 


David P. Lowe. 


If it will suit his inclination, David P. 
Lowe is requested to come to this part of the 
State a# early as he conveniently can, fur the 
purpose of holding some anti-slavery conven- 
tions in company with another person. If 
he cannot come, he is requested to write to 
the undersigned at this place. Those who 
tike the Bugle will confer a favor by calling 
his attention to this request. | 

SAML. BROOKE. 


Cuanactenistic.—The readers of last 
week’s Bugle will remember the account we 
gave of the shameful manuer in which S. S. | 
Foster was treated at the Liberty party and _ 
Religious conventions held in Boston. The- 
statements which our friend Foster made, are 
fully substantiated by the testimony of oth- 
ers, whose communications appeared in a re- 
cent No. of the Liberator, and it is useless 
to deny the facts. Joshua Leavitt, the hero 
of the gag war, appears to feel that such is 
the case, and coward like, shrinks even from | 














reading the charges preferred against him in | 


~ 













Whigs. Yet they ad- 
money to effect 
fe 





the Liberator, and priest like, throws himself 


A committee of the Indiana legislature re- | 
cently reported in condemnation of the Mexi- , 


gained, and which will probably eventuate | 
tr 


From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 


Slavery as it is. 
Chadds Ford on Brandywine Decs, 26, °46. 
Dear Sin:—Myself and two others lately 
' visiied the eastera part of Virginia to see the 
, cheap lands much talked of now in agriculs 
j tural circles, and there saw a slave auction. 
| My friends were not abolitionists before, and 
| Pitied tay credulity when | told them the 
| horrors of slavery ; but one week in the Old 
| Dominion has added two staunch adhetents 
| to our cause: J wish every pro-slavery man 
}and woman in the North could witness one 
shave auctions 
| We attended a sale of land and other pro- 
perty neat Petersburg, and very unexpected- 
j ly saw slaves sold at public auction. The 
‘slaves Were told they woold not be sold and 
| Were Collected in frout of the quarters, gazing 
on the assembled multitude. ‘Vhe land be- 
jing sold, the auctioneers loud voice was 
heard, * bring ap the niggers.” A shade of 
{astonishment and affright passed over their 
j faces, as they stared first at each other and 
then at the crowd of purchasers, whose at- 
tention was now directed to them. When 
the horrible truth was revealed to their minds 
| that they were to be sold, and nearest rela- 
tions and dearest friends parted forever, the 
effect was indescribably agonizing, Women 
snatched up their babes and ray screaming 
into the huts. Children hid behind the huis 
and trees, and the men stood in mute despa‘r. 
The auctioneer stood on the portico of the 
house, and the menand boys were ranged in 
the yard for inspection, Jt was announced 
that no warranty of suundness was given, and 


purchasers must eXamine for themselves.— | 


A few old men were sold at prices from 813,- 
00 to $25.00, and it was painful to see old 
men with beards white with years of toil and 
| suffering, stand up to be the jest of brutal ty- 
rants, and to hear them tell of their diseases 
and worthlessness, fearing they would be 


"bought by traders for the southera market. 


| A while boy, about 12 years old, was plac- 
ed upon the stand. His hair was brown and 
straight; bis skin exactly the sume hue as 
other white persons, and no discoverable 
trace of negro feature in his countenance. 
Some ccaise and vulgar jests were passed 
on his color, and $5,00 was bid for him, but 
the auctioneer said * that is not enough to be- 
gin cn for such a likely young nigge 
, Several remarked they ** would not have him 
asa gift.” Some said a white nigger was 
more trouble than he was worth. One man 
said it was wrong to sell white people. I 
asked if it was more wrong than to sell black 
people. He made no reply. Before he was 
sold, his mother rushed from the house upon 
the portico, erying in frantic grief, * My son, 


oh, iny boy, they will take away my dear 
— Her voice was Jost, as she was rude- 


” 
. 


ly pushed buck and the door closed. 
sale was not for a moment interrupted, and 


none of that crowd of ruthless tyrants appear- 


ed to he in the least degree affected by the 


scene. The poor boy, afraid to ery before so 


many strangers, whu showed no sign of sym- 
pathy or pity, trembled and wiped the tears 
from his cheeks with his sleeve. He was 


suld for about $250, ‘The monsters who tore | B. Divis, Bast Rochstet, 


this child from his mother would sell 
child and mine if they had the power. Dur- 
ing the sale, the quarters resounded with 
eries and lamentations that made my heart 

w A Ab saah be 


pour 


tv 


The 


each of whith lad been removed 
Tats, while the remainder bay festering in its 
rollenness. ‘There they remained, perhaps, 
fora week, or it might be for a fortnight, un- 
known and unheeded, the wretctied retics of 
poor mortality, on which these loathsome 
creatures had nightly held their disgust? 
banquet. Such a fact, and sack @ state 
society, Communicated tome by a responsi- 
bie oiltcial of the preseat Guvérnment, res 
quires in this place neither remark nor com. 
ment; indeed | must do the gentleman the 
justice to say that he evinced a generous sym- 
pathy in the distress of which this incident 
_ Is but one of the resulis. From the same un- 
' questionable source, | learned that the deathe 
in the town of Skibbereen alone, for the 3 
' weeks previous to ny second arrival, amouns 
ted to 109, and these, ia almost every in- 
stance, of insufffcrency or total abstinened 
from tvod.—Cork Beaminer: 
Pio-Slavery Piety. 

Mr. Simms of South Carolina, reaumed 
and concluded the speech which he come 
menaced ou Thursday in support of the war, 
He said, among other things, that if General 
‘Taylor authorized the letier; reeently printed 
tn tite ne spapers, to be made public, it was 
indisereet, tor would find its way into Mex- 
ico, aud cértainly result detfimentally to this 
country. He thought that a Lieutenant Ges 
neral should be appointed. As tu the terri- 
tory which may come into our possession on 
a treaty being concluded with Mexico, slave- 
ry would exist there. No man who bo 
his Bible, should say that slavery was ims 
woral. ‘The ery of ubolition was gotten ups 
origioally, by infidels, who sougnt to dis« 
credit the seriptures, 

Mr. Burt inquired whether his colleagae 
spoke trom the opinions of the Northern or 
the middle States, or from a knowledge of 
the firm determination of the South. 

Mr. Simms replied, from the firm determ+ 
nation of the South that slavery shall exut 
there. He spoke for God. 

Mr. Wood of New York, asked the gm- 
tleman whether, for Gud, he spoke for the 
North. 

Mr. Simms rejoined, that he spoke for dod, 
because God speaks for himselt, and ttat is 
the climax of authority.—Piash. Founain. 


No Mistaxs.—A boy called on adovtor 
to visit his father, who had the deliram tre- 
mens; not rightly recollecting the ame of 
the bad disease, he called it the devl’s trem 
bles, muking bad Latin, but very god Eng- 
lish.— Bangor Gazette. 
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M. Johnson, Short Creé. Hare 
E. P. Townsend, Falton, 190-113 
N. Davis do 1,00-113 
Jas. Monger, Ridgeville. 1,124-80 
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leaving it with an old woman, and hastened 





fully sh d, than 
ving the Union. This 
call patrivtism.—Cin. 


the Herald makes a slight 





t nts. The Committee 
speak of a lution of the Union,’* the 
editor of roying our own country”— 


two very different and opposite things. The 
Diseolution of the Union would be the salva- 
tion of our country, the preservation of the 
Union our country’s destruction. ‘The Com- 
mittee, it is true, are glaringly inconsistent, 
but not more so than all must necessarily be, 
who in principle are opposed to the war, but 
in position are b 
which proseeutes it. 


Another Drop in the Cup. 

The St. Lovis Republican contains a let- 
ter from a correspondent in relation to Indian 
matters of which the following is an extract. 

* We hare on our border and near us an 
unfortunate band of badly treated Indian em- 
igrants. "y are portions of the Siz Na- 
tions of New-York. They were sent here 
by Government according to treaty stipula- 
tions. Their treatment, suffering and condi- 
| tion cannot de described. I have said they 








{ were from New York. They were bronght 
| hither by tae Government in June Jast, but 
| with promises that money should be paid 
them on arrival here. By the treaty they 
were to have houses, fields, mills, churches, 
school-houses and other comforts erected for 
and extended to them. But up to this time 
they have not received a dollar of money, nor 
has a cabin, to say nothing of a house, been 
erected. Nochurches nor school-houses have 
been prepared, nor has a field been opened. 
The consequences are easily told. Of the 
| whole number, more than one-half have been 
consigned to their mother earth—while those 
who remain are borne down by sickness and 
the loss of so many friends. 

“The Government is responsible for this 
destitution and affliction. The people of the 
Six Nations have seen better days, and some- 
thing beside the Government ration was ne- 
cessary to their comfort, and was provided 
for in the treaty. As yet, the Government 
authorities have not responded to an appeal 
made by them, through their agent, while 
nations, before and since their emigration, 
have had money paid to them. ‘There is 
something wrong in the proceedings toward 
these wretched Indians, and someone should 

made to suffer, and aceount for their 
wrongs. The interposition of the independ- 
ent press is invoked, and I ask the whole 
country to see that the stain is removed from 
the national honor.” 





The Paris correspondent of the Boston At- 
las says: A frequent visitor at the Tuileries 
of late, where he has a seat by the Queen's 
side, is Father Moussa, a jet black African 
priest, who excites great interest by accounts 
of his missionary labors in Senegal. Many 
of the nobility have invited him to their ta- 
bles, and large sums have been subscribed to 
build him a new church. Through his exer- 
tions over six handred Roman Cath. lic priests 
have signed a petition for the abolition of sla- 
very in the French colonies, to he presented 
to the next Chambers—over eight thousand 
other signatures follow. 


3 of the government | 


hanically to obey the eall, bat stopped, 
threw her arms aloft, screamed, and was un- 
able to move. 
One of my companions touched my shoul- 
der and said, * come, let us leave here, | ean 
bear no more.” We left the ground. 


small boys. He obtained a promise thar they 
should not be sold. He was asked if the 
were his only children. 
that’s left of eight. 


hear from them again. 


As northero people do not see such things, 
they should hear of thein ofien enough to keep 
them awake to the sufferings of the victims 


of their indifference. 
Very respectfully, your friend, 
Exiwoop Harvey. 





Increase of Siarvation and Progress of 


Death. 


After an absence of nearly a week from 
Skibbereen, 1 passed through that town on 
Tharsday last. By two respectable inbabi- 
tauts | was assured that the mortality, so far 


from diminishing, had up to that day appear 
ed to increase. One of these gentlemen told 
me positively, that one day during the week 


he had counted no less than fifieen funerals, 


On leaving Skibbereen the coach was circled 


round by at least from filly to sixty women, 
all of whom appeared in the most extreme 
destitution, and who appeared to pay particu- 
lar attention to a gentleman who was about 
On making in- 
quiry as to this gentleman's name, I was in- 
formed that it was Inglis—that he had for 
some time held the station of Commissary | 
General, and that he was sent down special- 
ly by government to investigate the condition 


leaving Skibbereen for Cork. 


of the people of this district. By chance J 
happened to travel with him on ‘Thursday 
last, and during my journey, received some 
‘important information regarding the effects 
‘of the present mortality, and the operations 
of the relief and soup committees, He relat- 
ed to me several incidents connected with the 
present destitution of the town, and alluded 
to one particularly, which, even in this abode 
of destitution and misery, is so singulariy 
shocking as to require a more lengthened no- 
tice, 

On Sunday, (20th Dec.) a young woman 
with difficulty entered the public streets from 
one of the narrow apd ill-formed lanes that 
compose the outskirts of the town; with tot- 
tering steps and tren. ulous voice she besought 

| the charity of the passers by; but for some 
| time her solicitations were useless, and from 
continued absence of food, and consequent 
exhaustion, she fell in the street, and remain- 
ed there for a short time unable to rise or 
even to speak. She was shortly after remo- 
ved from the place where she fell; after the 
proper restoratives had been supplied, the 
poor suffgrer was conveyed to the wretched 
cabin that she called her home. She there 
informed the charitable persons in attendance 
that her father and mother had died within 
the two previous weeks, and at the same time 
directed their attention to a heap of dirty 
straw that lay in the corner, and apparently 
concealed some object under it. On remo- 
ving this covering of straw, the tors 
were horrified on beholding the 

corpses of two grown boys, a large portion of 


‘ 








The 
man who drove our carriage from Petersburg 
had two sons who belonged to the estate— | J, Jenkins, Oberlin, 


He answered, all 
The others had been 
sold to the South, and he would never see or 


L. Burroughs, do 
N. - 


= Sums wean —— i, 
E. Hambleton, Caleutta, 








1,50-104 
E. lawley, Limaville, 2,00—69 
8S. Carr, Bath, 25—80 
C,. Cox, Mt. Union, 75—84 
J. Stofer, Marlboro, 1,50-133 
A. Alexander, Columbiana, 1,50-104 


L. MeCoy, New Franklio, 1,00—80 


J. Highy. Windsor, 1,00—67 

1,50-113 
W. W. Wallace, Northfield, 75-1 
S. Hovey. do 75-1 
G. W. Clark, do 50—95 
C. Barkwell, Cleveland, 1,50-130 
W. Corlett, do 1,50-126 
N. S. Vance, do 1,50-116 
W. Ward, do 1.50=126 
M. A. Demming, New Lyme, 1,50—118 
F. H. Loomis, do 1,50-115 
H. Putnam, do 5,00-252 
R. KE. Fillmore, do 1,50-130 
A. Perry, Phelps, do 1,50-115 
KE. F. Alderman, Andover, 50—80 
S. Childs, Cherry Valley, 1,50-123 
S. S. Briggs, Waterford, 2,00-130 
J. Brockway, Rome, (Donation) 50 


<7 Please take notice, that in the ac- 
knowledgement of subscription money for the 
Bugle, not only is the amount received pla- 
ced opposite the subscribers name, but also 
the number of the paper to which he has 
paid, ané whictr will be found in the outside 
column of figures, 


MARRIED, 


On the 10th inst., at the residence of E. 
Campbell, IJr., Pittsburgh, by Rev. T. C. 
Teasdale of that city, Rev. T. W. Greer, of 
this place, to Miss Exizanetu H. daughter 
of Rev. Samuel Wilson, of New Concord, 
Muskingum co.. 0. 





PROTRACTED 
TEMPERANCE MEETING, 
AT NEW GARDEN. 


A three days ‘Femperanee Meeting will be 
held at te Villuge of New Garden, on the 
Qist, 22d and 23d of February. ‘The Srepes 
Hasmen, Jacob Heaton, ard other distin- 


tion, will be in attendance, 
i Re ——— I 


WATER CURE. 
DR. J. D. COPE 


of patients the full advantages of the Hydro 
pathic practice. 


Salem, Dee. 1846. 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETA, HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY.. 

No. 98 mat st. Cincinnatt.- 
July 17, "46° 
DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, 
OOTS and SHOES, 














Salem, 9). 1et-m> 30th, 
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guished laborers in the temperance reforma-- 


Has just completed an addition to his Water 
Cure Establishment in Salem. He i¢ now 
prepared to secure to an ineteased number 
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POETRY. 





From the N. ¥. Tribune. 
The Great Reformer. 


BY THOMAS L. HARRIS, 


From the work-bench of the carver, where in 
honest toil He bent; 

From the peasant’s low-eaved eottaze, rich 
with virtue and content; 

From the forest where with Nature He held 
converse deep and high; 

From the mountain where His spirit rose to 
grandeur like the sky ; 

From the desert of temptation, where He 
spurned the kingly name, 

Saying “Get thee from me, Satan!” to the 
gold, and ease, and fame; 

With a calm and steadfast courage He went 
out into the storm, 

To a life of humble goodness, to a Mission 
of Reform ! 


His garb of homely russet did veil, but not 
conceal 

A form whereon Perfection had set its living 
oral: 

That form of perfect beauty around a spirit 
shone 


Pare as the Summer dew-drop, yet brilliant 
as the Sun; 

The universe of wisdom al} mirrored was 
therein, 

As clouds, and stars and mountains shine 
through the Ocean’s brim ; 

And all its mighty pulses with Love were 
overflowed— 

Love — as Creation and infinite as 


His words like livirg light-beams went forth 
_, With-arrowy aim, 
Kindling Man’s dormant powers to a strong, 
volcanic flame; 
Spreading a — sunrise o’er the dark, 
jie Night; 
Rousiig the weak and chain-worn to a con- 
flint for the Right; 
Shaking the throne and prison as the earth- 
w rsd — a = !' ‘ 
mig the priestly altars in the ruin o 
theifiall inl 


, 
Waking feat Human Nature, as the sto.ms 
the n move, 
To redeen its glorious birthright of Unity 
and Liye, 


es t like Hie epitit, were meri 
a P : . 
“ with the ee Evil and a conflict 
e bye ea outcast, with a pitying 
Whlie ke tore fr 





d-like human byrt 


ReteaOg sot though tyiared, each pore of 


Till with one d . 
mitred eee endeayor He bruised its 


Death *mid the iron hail-storm that sweeps 


~wreast te 
forlorn hope of Man; 

Death _ ax or gallows, the rock or flame, 
to 


Who wars with demon Priesthoods or with 
Oh, stompeosied Chamtion of the Right! 
sou mpion 1 ight! 

9 Th gloises fate ; 

The false Church nailed Thee on the Cross 
raised for Thee by the State. 

Yet has Thy Cross become a Throne! Judah 
and Rome are hurled 

In shame beneath Thy mighty reign, Reform- 
er of the World! 


The Hero Spirit never dies, the Martyr Soul 
lives on; 
Here refinest Thou, oh Brother! yet, till the 
fight is won. 
Thou whisperest in the true man’s heart, and 
m| ly is borne 
From % land, cut-bursting grand, the 


chorus form. 
We see not now Thy fleshly form, yet is Thy 


near, 

Filling the true man’s breast with love that 
overcometh Fear; 

Revealed to all who in the paths of Truth and 


Duty run, 
Like the great Angel seen by John, throned 
in the rising sun. 


In no despotic State art Thou, where Rulers 


forge the chain 
That binds the desolate and poor to Penury 


and Pain; 
In no sectarian Church art Thou, where 
_ knaves and bigots meet, 
And broken hearts splash bloody-red beneath 
their 


iron-shod feet. 

Thy home is where the Hero dwells who 
toils to overthrow 

That Sucial Anarchy that dooms the world to 
guilt and wo; 

Where hearts beat warm with faith and love, 
as throbs the storm-swept sea, 

Thou rulest as a Brother rules the strong 
souls of the Free. 


Thy voice is heard where Nations rise from 
blindness and from sleep, 
And call for Brotherhood and Love, as deep 


Be es ang oe ws 
t where men toil, 
with willing lives and true, 

To overthrow the useless Orn and build the 


glorious New; 

=e Usion that shall join in one our 

uman 

And hide with flowers of and peace the 

: Retilo-whinwled's wees 

The Cavacu or Love, the Stare or Love, 
immortal and divine, 

Where God and Man shall blend in one to 
dwell through endless time! 

New York, December, 1816. 


— + 


A Mite for the Poor. 








Aye! every deed of love 
Is a bright and sparkling gem, 
To be wreathed by angel hands 
In our heavenly diadem. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The following affecting description of the 
appalling condition of the Irish population, 
at the present time, is abundantly confirmed 
by all the advices that have been received 
from Ireland. ‘To think of millions of the 
human family, suddenly deprived of their 
only article of food, by a calamity that threat- 
ens to be irretrievable, and given over to all 
the indescribable horrors of famine—with no 
means and no prospect of immediate relief, 
and with nothing to rely upon hereafter—is 
enough to cause a thrill of sympathy and an- 
guish to ran through our nation, and should 
prompt the American people to send the most 
liberal supplies, with the least possible de- 
lay. Friends of humanity! Christians! A- 
mericans! from the vast storehouse of your 
abundance, will you not take something to 
save from starvation and a horrid death, ma- 
ny a famished child, many a perishing fami- 
ly 1—Liberator. 


Starvation in Ireland---America must 
send the supplies. 
Des.in, Ist mo, 3d, 1847, 
Dear Garrison :— 

When we parted in Liverpool, and exchang- 
ed our last cordial greeting on the deck of 
the Acadia, | did not calculate thet our efforts 
on behalf of the slave were to be absorbed by 
the wail of misery and famine at our own 
doors, whieh is now alimost literally the case! 
But surely, thousands at a distance will ex- 
claim—*This is an old tale’—*misery, beg- 
gary, rags, aye, famine too, are synonymous 
with the name and history of Ireland’! Yes, 
my friend, it is even so; for vainly have 1 
looked elsewhere for similar misery. During 
last summer and the previous one, I travelled 
some thousands of miles on the continent. I 
saw the hard-working Belgian peasant, aye, 
his wife and children, too, toiling in the field. 
1 looked on the German farm laborer, either 
delving the soil with his simple implements 
of agriculture, or guiding the old wheel 
plough, with his cow, the only beast of bur- 
den, to draw it; 1 paused to watch the la- 
borers of the Alpine regions, both male and 
female, at their heavy task. I saw the Ital- 
ian peasant, as he guided his team of white 
oxen, or the ‘Tuscan girl, as, with her long 
ladder, and her broad flapping hat, she strip- 

d the luscious vine of its cumbrous load. 

seanned the Venitian gardener as he par- 
took of his frugal meal, sometimes at the bot- 
tom of his own gondola, which served too as 
his sleeping place. 1 witnessed too, in Swit- 
zerland and elsewhere, human suffering and 
povertye the former in the shape of [MS. il- 
egible here,] painfully contrasting with the 
most sublime scenes which Nature, lavish 
Nature, unfolds—the latter as it exists every 
where where the poor are—but in all, through 
all, I saw nothing to compare with Jrish mi- 
sery—nothing to compare with Irish suffer- 
ing—nothing to compare with Irish rags !— 

t if the German peasant eats black bread: 
ood. Wiiat if the 

Italian peasant be sometimes poorly clad, he 
still wears Ais own clothes, not the miserable, 
wretched shreds which tell by their make 
and texture that they are too often the cast-off 
garments which the hand of charity has be- 
stowed, or that pinebing penury has barely 
bled him to p at some repository 

of worn out odds and ends. 

But bad as matters were, they were well, 
as compared to the state of things at present. 
What if our poor peasantry had but their two 
meals of potatoes daily, with scarcely even 
salt to relish them: they managed to exist; 
they did not die of hunger; they were not 
often found stretched a mass of lifeless clay 
in the corner of their own hovels, though want 
in thousands of instances shortened their lives. 
But alas! alas! starvation is now an every 
day, almost an hourly occurrence. Now fa- 
mine stalks over the land, and what scenes 
the next six months may unfold, few can, 
without trembling, contemplate or antici- 

te. 

P Dost thou, my friend, know enough of Ire- 
land to believe this but a true tale, or wilt 
thou say to me in common with otkers, *[s 
not this an overcharged picture!’ What are 
the facts? ‘The potato was the sole food of 
the millions—the potato has entirely failed— 
(we have not had one on our table, /rish as 
we are in this respect, for weeks, perhaps 
months, although we would gladly give 16 
or 20d. per stone for such as pigs would have 
fed on as the refuse of the crop in former 
years.) Poor as the cotter was—lonely as 
was the widow and her children in their des- 
olation, they still contrived, either through 
their own exertions or the kindness of their 
neighbors, to save their little acre of potatoes, 
pa come what would, rain, frost or snow, 
nakedness or rags, the potato was in the pit; 
it could in some way or other be prepared for 
food. But now the pit is empty, and starva- 
tion is at the door of the millions. Hundreds, 
I fear thousands, have already fallen before 
the ruthless destroyer. 

It needs, my friend, no stretch of imagina- 
tion to comprehend our case; it is clear as 
noonday: if food cannot be had, our people per- 
ish! A time is coming when, if supplies be 
not increasingly in, money will be as 
valueless as 


from the pangs of famine. 

Where, then, to whom mnst we look for 
food—for available help in our emergency ? 
To you, to your booed ponies and wide-spread 
tracts, teeming with fertility—to your wide 
valley of the Mississippi, which it has been 
said could supply the world! 1 say then, in 
the la of sober earnestness, on behalf 
of the su’ npg bomen use your pens and 
your tongues to bring down to your sea-coasts 
every spare bushel of corn which your coun- 
try affords. We want rr axt, for our all is 
nearly A my Your Indian meal, which some 
time : 7 Mf eer yd valueless, is 
greed ought wu and for our starvin 
penny at 2s. ba 2s. of’ Qs., 10d., « 

believe still higher, per stone of 14 lbs.— 
Your wheat, your 
every kind 





is wanted here. It is 
from absolute death. 


hearts wee to the cries of 
suffering, need not the bidding,) to help us 
with your prayers and your active aid, in stir- 
ting up the enterprise of your country to send 


its luce to a ready and active market. 











* * In addition to other causes of 
suffering, we had the prospect of great con- 


e sand on the sea shore, to save | 


toes, your beef, your | 
wanted fer nothing less than to save millions | 
Do adios then, (thcugh you ey 





| tinued severity of winter, which I am glad to 
say, for the sake of present suffering, has just 
| now disappeared. ‘The frost set in last mouth 
| very intensely, and continued longer than 
usual with us; and had a heavy fall of snow 
taken place, or should it come, what would 
be the condition of the isolated peasantry in 
our western districts, it needs little foresight 
to predict! ‘I'he melancholy task, in all hu- 
| man calculation, would only remain for the 
survivors to inter the wasted remains of their 
brethren and sisters, where ‘relenting nature’ 
had opened the way. - 

And how are our poor people behaving un- 
der their unexampled sufferings and priva- 
tions? Why, with unwavering reopen 
such a8 only the Irishman, and perhaps the 
Hindoo, would exhibit! Every one who has 
gone into the West tells the same tale—is 
unbounded inadmiration of the people. Yes, 
there are traits of nobleness, of heroism, of 

If jation, shining out from these 
wilds, which make one revere human nature, 
and which nobly vindicate it from the mass 
of darkness which priests and statesmen and 
warriors have heaped upon it. Poor as the 
Connaught peasant is, his last meal of pota- 
toes is shared with the stranger; and the rea- 








of starvation is, because of the disinterested- 
188, the tender-hearted ness of their neighbors 
who will not let them die till they are involv- 
ed in a common fite with them. ‘There is 
talk about the peasantry arming, but this is 
alla ridiculous falsehood, as regards the mass- 
es. ‘They have not a shilling to buy food, 
mueh less to purchase a gun, No—but at 
Dingle, famishing thousands looked on at 200 
bags of Indian meal, lying unguarded on the 
quay for a whole night, and did not touch a 
grain of it, beeause they knew it belonged to 
those who were straining every nerve to re- 
lieve their distresses. 

A worthy and excellent Friend, in the true 
sense of the word—Williain Forster, of Nor- 
wich—has been for weeks engaged in tra- 


son why greater numbers have not yet died | 





From the Liberty Bell for 1847. 
The Childless Mother. 


BY J. E. SNODGRASS. 

After practising my profession for a year 
or two in Virginia, amid the scenes of my 
boyhood’s mountain-circled home, I removed 
to Williamsport, a quiet little village on the 


During my residence in the latter place, an 
incident oceurred, the relation of which will, 
perhaps serve a useful purpose, while fur- 
nishing, a3 I have been requested to do, “a 
page for the Liberty Bell.” 

At the dawn of a day in early spring, J 
| was startled from slumbers rendered perhaps 

unusually profound by the labors of the pre- 
| vious day. e cause was a scream, which 
violently cleft the cold air with its piercing 
| agony. linstantly sprang to my feet, only 
| to have my ears saluted by shrieks still more 
‘startling. So loud had the voice now be- 
! come, that it seemed to startle from the bosom 
| of the quiet river echoes such as had perhaps 
| never been heard since the days when its 
lassy tide used to reflect the war-whoop of 
| the Indian and the scream of the panther. 
| "Phe voice could readily be distinguished 
as that of a female, though coarse and harsh 
in its tones. It soon ceased, however, as if 
stifled by the very intensity of the agony it 
had expressed. On subsequent inquiry of a 
servant, I obtained the following solution of 
the soul-troubling mystery. 

Ina hut, a square or two distant, had lived, 
for some time, a colored woman, the mother 
of two children, whose wants she had sup- 

lied with the labor of her own hands. She 
had regarded herself as a ‘free woman ’’— 
free as the air of the surrounding hills—and 
she was so regarded by all who knew her.— 
But she had no “ free papers,”’ having omitted 
to secure thei, it was said, through over con- 
fidence in the source from which she had re- 
ceived a verbal pledge of free¢om—a fatal 








veling through the country, investigating the 
universal misery, and seeking proper chan- 
nels through which to dispense a pretty liber- 
al subscription which is raised by ‘Friends’ 
in this land, and which is being nobly added 
to in England ; and the scenes which he re- 
counts are truly heart-rending. Think of a 
feeling mind being obliged to witness such 
scenes as this—to see a crowd of upwards of 
100 famishing fellow-beings, a large portion 
of them women and children—the old-looking 
and haggard faces of the /aéter, and their at- 
tenuated limbs, telling their tale too plainly, 
and straggling to obtain admittance into a 
wretched work-house, where fever and dys- 
entery were raging, with the certainty that 
the over-erowded house could only receive 
about thirty of their number. 

1 must not pursue the tale. * * But it 
is vain to conceal from thee, my friend, that 


our future prospects are gloomy extreme. 
The peasant is not tilling his it is no 
use his doing so: he has no sow it 
with—the future is pregnant and 
lowering clouds to us. But tarn 
to you. You have the power 

then, your farmers, your 1, 
sow their broad acres wi i- 
ty. In helping them: 

us; the bond of brot 

more strengthened 

I thi 

the 

be immeasurably 

have not now the accu 

out your food from our 

erable shred of it remains, 

mor must inevitably sweep : 

I am glad to say, that out 
of all this suffering. The k of 
humanity and charity are ved in 
many hearts, and are left to fl . Ma- 
ny a friend in need have the poor in the 
hour of trial, and the simple re has of- 


ten been made to succor offered in the last 
extremity: ‘1 prayed to God, last night, that 
he would not let my children perish. 1 knew 


it.” Yes, we have many such beautiful in- 
stances of simple, childlike faith, and the re- 
alization of the truth, that He will not suffer 
His dependant children to perish. 

But while 1 write thus mournfally of our 
present prospects, I think I yet see a hand 
of mercy high above all for poor, suffering 
Ireland—Ireland, which has drunk of the 
wine of bitterness, even to its dregs—Ireland, 
ground down by misrule; her chi robhed 
of iheir daily bread; her land possessed by 
the few, who, like the ‘dog in the manger,’ 
can neither use it themselves; will they 
allow others to use it. How my }eart burns! 
how my indignation rises! how my blood 
boils within me, when I think of the wick- 
edness, the diabolical nature of the wholesale 
robbery of our laws of primogeniture and en- 
tail, which keep the property of the country 
in the hands of a few, whose extravagance, 
| or the extrava of their predegessors, has 
| 80 clogged and mortgaged their property, that 
| while laws insist that they must remain 

in the possession of the lands, totally incapa- 
| citates them from doing anything toward im- 
| proving cither them or the existing myriads 

who are congregated on their estates. 

‘This must come to an end! The present 

events are rapidly bringing it to a crisis.— 

The taxation now necersary to bd the poor 
| alive, must be followed by some legislative 
| means to enable it to be paid. 1 see no other 
| but the excellent one of breaking up those 
| accursed laws, and bringing those great es- 
tates, or large portions of them, into the mar- 
ket, there to find their way into the hands of 
| men who have capital and enterprise, and 
| common sense to know that in raising a beg- 
_gared and disaffected tenantry to a happy, 

comfortable and contented state, they are most 

effectually adding to their own prosperity and 

to the general weal. 

And now, I must come toa close. I have 

written this hasty epistle beside my ‘own fire- 
| side’ (which is, thanks to an all merciful 

Providence, as comfortable as ever,) in the 
| midst of many interruptions, one of which 
| has been the arrival of No.— of William 
and Mary Howitt’s own Journal, which ap- 
pears full of good matter. Success to their 
exertions to benefit the human race! Success 
to them for their hopeful spirit! 


RICHARD ALLEN, 


P. 8S. We have not forgotten our common 
| cause, nor the claims of your three millions 




















| of bondmen. I expect your Bazaar has been 
very successful this year. 





Sirenr Canmiace Wreers.—These have 
appeared in London. ‘The tire of wheels 
consists of qn elastic tubular ring of caout- 
| chouc, enclosed in a a. and in- 
| flated with air to any degree of tightness de- 
sired. ‘I'he motion of the carriage is cxcecd- 
ingly easy, 


he heard my prayer and here is the proof of 


ission too frequently made by the virtual- 
ly freed. 

Little did that sable woman dream, amid 
the quiet darkness which enwrapt her toil- 
worn frame in unconsciousness, that a still 
harder lot—O, how hard a one—was so near 
itsawaiting! She was aroused at early dawn 
by a rap at herhumble door. She responded 
to the signal and bade the visitants enter.— 
They did so, but for what purpose, suppose 
you, reader? ‘To talk of work to be done by 
those who are 
utter other words of cheer? No—alas! No. 
Far differentthe errand on which they came. 
One of them claimed her as his **chattel,”’ 
and ordered her to be seized as his * slave.” 
It was done, and she wasconveyed, with her 
oldest child, to the county jail, some six miles 
distant, there to await the “ highest bidder” 
for the blood and bones of his fellow men! 

“Was it the fact of being sold to Georgia, 
that caused those unearthly shrieks?’’ you 
ask. ‘Is that not a common thing in Mary- 
land ?”” 

It is far too common, I answer with shame ; 
but it was not that which caused such intense 
agony. ‘The cause was far worse even than 
that. I will tell. 

Nestling warmly in that mother’s bosom, 
through that sadly terminated night, had lain 

bat a few weeks old—a babe which, 
though it was, and doomed to be- 





Maryland side of the romantic Potomac.— | 


lad to ‘ask leave to toil,” or | P 


Heathen Notions of Christianity. 


The following is an extract from the jour- 
nal of a converted African attached to the 
mission established under the labors of Rev. 
Wm. Raymond in the Mendi country. ‘This 
heathen convert was sent out to prepare the 
way for a new missionary station. He 
writes : 

“This morning I called * Bu-raw,’ (a 
chief,) and said to him, ‘If you please | 
want you to eall the people together, that I 


| may preaeh to them in the Mendi language 
| about Christ. 
| very well; you do not care for any thing but 


He said, * What you say is 


book-palaver and God-palaver. But! cannot 
call the people together to hear you talk God- 
palaver, because Fam a war man. I have 
gunpowder and cutlass in my hand to fight 
with. If I call the people together to hear 
God-palaver to-day and to-morrow begin to 
fight and kill, they will langh at me. If you 
want to talk God-palaver, you ean call your 
two men, and if I like I wil] myself sitdown 
to hear you.’” 

‘This shows the utter darkness of heathen- 
ism. ‘This benighted chief had not learned 
that war and fighting were consistent with 
christianity, and that in christian countries 
clergymen not only call people together to 
hear God-palaver one day and fight the next, 
but even pray to God to bless them in the 
work of butchery. Perhaps he will think 
better of christianity when he finds that a 
profession of its principles does not involve 
the necessity of throwing away his powder 
and cutlass. —. Y. Tridune. 

Tue Correr-Harsor Matt.—This mail 
leaves Green Bay once a month, and is car- 
ried the whole distance by a man, on foot.— 
For some two hundred and fifty miles of the 
route, there is not a habitation, except, per- 
haps, a few Indian wigwams, and the mail- 
carrier, in addition to the mail, carries two 
weeks’ food, besides an ax, two blankets, and 
cooking and eating utensils. There is no 
road or trail, and on his first trip the carrier 
takes an Indian guide, and ‘blazes’ the way, 
so that he can keep the track on the other 
trips. The distance is over three hundred 
miles, and the Green Bay Advocate states it 
takes about two weeks to go through. If the 
carrier is taken sick, or is lost on his journey, | 
he is alone in the wilderness, far out of reach 
of human aid, and the non-arrival at the ap-} 
ointed time will be the only announcement }, 
of his death. ‘There are few mail-routes in 
the world, the service of which is so arduous 
as this, and few kinds of service requiring 
the same nerve and courage in man to under- 
take it. 


Goop Hirar War—Tue Curnese.-When 
the English lay before Cantona, pouring into 
that devoted city shot, shells, rockets, swee- 
ping its miserable forts like spider webs, and 
slaughtering its inmates by thousands, the 
poor creatures found themselves in a dilem- 
ma which needed all the wisdom of a Confu- 
cius to extricate them. If they surrendered 
to the British without proper resistance, the 
vengeance of the emperor, in the punishment 
of the bow string awaited them. So the com- 
mander sent his messenger with a flag of 
truce to the British admiral, who received it 
with due respect, fondly anticipating that it 
was a proposition tocapitulate, But not so. 

wwe stot and snells were 





baby—and that mother loved 
fondly as the fairest skinned mother of 
this land could love her own. But it was 
deemed an incumbrance to its mother in the 
slave-mart. So they tore it rudely from her 
bosom! It was ‘hat which eaused the shriek 
of agonized affection—the speechless utter- 
ance of a mother’s bereaved and tortured soul ! 
Yes, they tore that tender child from its mo- 
ther, and she became the inmate of a gloomy 
prison ! 

“For what cause?” youask. ‘ Had the 
Woman committed any crime?” 

Not the least pouve crime was she guilty 
of, ae it really bea crime to weara black 
skin. But she was a slave—at least she was 
claimed as such. Besides, you see they on- 
ly transferred her from one prison to another 
—for what is slavery but imprisonment? In 
fact it is generally imprisonment of the worst 
kind—imprisonment for life. 

* What became of the babe?” some anx- 
ious mother impatiently asks. 

I cannot answer further than that it was 
left with a colored woman, who promised its 
mother to take care of it. This, it is proba- 
ble, she was allowed to do until it was old 
enough for the ‘Southern market.” 

Mothers ot the land—ye who have Lorne 
children, and felt the feeble pulsations of 
their little hearts respond to your own—know 
you not how to commiserate that cruelly 
bereft mother? I trust that you do. ‘Then 
plead earnestly for the cause of the slave !— 
Strengthen the hands of your husbands, and 
fathers, and brothers, amid their stern con- 
flict with the giant Wrong—amid their self- 
denials and their sufferings—in the face of 
private malice and public scorn! Woman 
can do much, if faithful to her mission—so 
much that, with the co-operation of the wives 
and mothers, and daughters of our guilty 
land, the ‘ Liberty Bell” would soon cease 
to send forth such heart-rending tones as the 
shrieks of the Childless Mother. 


Baltimore. 


An Angel's Visit. 

A young angel of distinction being sent 
down to this earth on some business, for the 
first time, had an old courier spirit assigned 
him as a guide. They arrived over the sea 
of Martinico in the middle of the oy See J of 
obstinate fight between the fleets of Rodney 
and De Grasse. When, through the clouds 
of smoke, he saw the fire of the guns, the 
decks covered with mangled limbs, and bo- 
dies, dead or dying, the ships sinking, burn- 
ing, or blown into the air, and the amov nt of 
pain, misery and destruction, the crews yet 
alive, were dealing around to each other, he 
turned angrily to his guide and said, ** you 
blundering blockhead, you are ignorant of 
your business; you undertook to conduct me 
to the earth, you have brought me into 
hell.” 

“No, sir,” answered the guide, “I have 
made no mistake; this is really earth, and 
these are men. Devils never treat one an- 
other in this ernel manner; they have more 
sense, and more of what men call humanity. 


[Franklin's Letter. 


The Sheriff of Rensselaer county, in New 
York, who acted as hangman in the case of 
Heaity, was to cut the rope that 
launched the victim into eternity, with 
his left hand. The reason he gave was this 
—I never could shake hands with my friends 
with a hand that had done such a deed. 











making terrible havoc among his le, far 
cuseeding any thing to which they had been 
accustomed, and that he had come to propose, 
that if his Excellency would charge his guns 
with powder only, he would do the same, 
that it would be a great saving of ammum- 
tion and human life, and that his celestial 
highness, the emperor, would be just as well 
pleased—if they thus continued the battle 
pro forma, the due lengt' of time. 


A New Movement. Mather a serious mat- 
ter for a Joke.—The captain of a certain vol- 
unteer company, now rendezvoused at Vicks- 
burg, says the Whig of that city, must be 
one of the veriest wags in the world, judging 
from a proceeding of his which might have 
been witnessed on last Sunday morning.— 
He formed his men into line, and gave order 
to the following effect—* Those who are go- 
ing to church, about face!” The majority 
of the company about faced immediately, thus 
evincing their desire of attending the place of 
worship. A goodly number, however, main- 
tained their first position; wondering, per- 
haps, at the stupidity of their comrades, in 
choosing to frequent so dull a place, in their 
estimation, as the house of prayer. 

They had not become so religious all at 
once—they hadn’t—by no manner of means! 
But there was matter of triamph just ahead, 
for the Moran and rezicious portion of the 
company. ‘The captain’s eye twinkled ro- 
guishly, as he sung out—* Those who are 

ing to church, walk up and takea drink!” 

"hey did so; and a more ashy looking set of 
fellows than were those in the minority is 
seldom seen. Some of them begged the 
privilege of changing their votes; but the 
captain was inexorable—they couldn’t coax 
a treat out of him by any means. Those 
who had voted for going to church, washed 
down the cob-webs and started; while the 
remainder looked as if they were almost per- 
suaded to be Christians. 


A Specunation.—An American, in Eng- 
land, has adopted a new method of increas- 
ing the length of his purse. It seems that 
the house in which Shakspeare was born, 
was lately offered at auction, and was bought 
by one of the universal yankee nation on a 
“spec.” After coming into possession of 
the wyotin) ow relic, which is exceed- 
ingly dilapidated, he d his i i 
of removing it to America, ‘The indignation 
of each particular Englishman became at once 
highly excited, and it will probably be res- 
cued from the owner's hands at an enormous 
price. 








Dveignc.—A case is now on trial in Mis- 
sissippi which, if it takes a proper direction, 
will go far to abate the rage for dueling. A 
law of the State of Mississippi requires that 
a man shall pay thé debts of each individual 
whom he kills in a duel, and if an honest 
Jury will sustaia the law, and the defendant 
is able to pay, he will be careful how he en- 
gages in a duel. 


Evidence of Insanity.—A stranger argued, 
in a little knot of debaters on the sidewalk 
the other day, says the Granite Freeman, 
that Christians could not do any thing which 
Christ thought it wrong for himself to do.— 
Some one asked Deacon S. who the stranger 
was. ‘O,1 dont know,’ said he, the must 
be an insane man, I think.” The question 
in debate was capital punishment.’ 


Fair Hir.—Yankee Doodle advertises for 
a Mexican, in good condition, for Mr. Clay to 
kill—rancheros preferred. 





ty; Fact & Fiction, b L 
The Memoirs of C. T. Torrey, will probably 


having made iti 
old stock, respectfully solicit the patrona 
of the old customers and the public. 
are constantly receivin 


EEE 


Anti-Slavery Books 
Kept constantly on hand by J. Elizabeth 
Jones, among which are 
Narrative of Douglass. 
ay f Moore. 
The Liberty Cap. 
Brotherhood of ‘Thieves. 
Slaveholder’s Religion. 
Disunionist, &c. 
The Forlorn Hope of Slavery, by Pillsbu- 
= Mrs. Child ; and 


be received very soon. 


THE SALEM BOOK-STORE 


Has changed hands, and the New Firm 
id hl da to the 








They 
g 
SUPPLIES FROM THE EAST, 


of Books and Stationary,—and Articles in 
their line not on hand will be ordered on 
short notice. 


They will try to keep such an assortment 


and sell on such terms, as that no one need 
have an excuse for not reading. 


Schools and Merchants supplied on liberab 
GALBREATH & HOLMES. 


terms. 


D. L. Garsreats, 
Jesse Motes, 


Salem, Ist mo. 28th, 1846. 





CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
Sole Leather, Upper Leather, Calf-Skine 


Shoes, Boots. Sugar, Molasses, T'ea, Coffee, 
Spice, Fish; Cin. mould Candles. Tar by 


the kit and barrel. ‘Turpentine, Sperm Oil, 
Flaxseed’ Oil, Paints, &ec., &c., by 
HEATON & IRISH. 
Dee. 28th, 1846. 





LOOKING GLASSES. 

In connection with Hardware and Drugs, 

the subscribers have a large supply of new 

and handsome styles of large and small Look- 
ing Glasses and Looking Glass plates. 

Old frames refilled and glass eutting done 


to order. 
CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem, Iith mol, 1846. 


CHEAP FOR CASH. 


The proprietors of the Salem 
HARDWARE AND DRUG STORE, 
have just received their fall supply of 
NEW HARDWARE and FRESH DRUGS. 
The patronage of their old customers, and 
the public generally is respectfully solicited. 
CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem 11th mo 1, 1846. 


REMOVAL. 


Grorce Orr has removed from the house 
of Ely, Kent & Brock, to the large and ex- 
tensive Dry Goods house of 

LUDWIG, KNEEDLER & CO. 
No. 110, North 3d st., where he would be 
glad to have his Anti-Slavery friends call be- 
fore making their Spring purchases elsewhere. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 7th, 1847.—76. 


MEDICAL. 
DRS. COPE & HOLE 

Have associated for the practice of medi- 
cine. Having practised the WATER-CURE, 
until they are satisfied of its uneqalled value, 
in the treatment not only of chronic but acute 
diseases, they are prepared to offer their pro- 
fessional services on the following conditions. 

In all acute diseases, when called early, 
and when proper attention is given by the 
nurses, if they fail to effect cures, they will 
ask no fees. Residence east end of Salem. 

January 1, 1847. 


JUST RECEIVED 
Directly from Philadelphia, a fresh supply 
of beautiful plaid Linseys, black and brown 
Alpacca and Paramenta Cloths, cheap Casi- 
netts and Cloths, black and white Wadding, 
Plaid French Cloaking, and fashionable plaid 


silk bonnet linings b 
HEATON & IRISH. 
Dec. 28th 1846. 


WANTED, 
1000 bushel dried Apples, 
100,000 Ibs. Pork, 
50,000 Ibs. Lard, 
10 or 12 good Horses. 
HEATON & IRISH. 
Dec. 28th, 1846, 

















AGENTS FOR THE “BUGLE.” 
Onto. New Garden—David L. Galbreat h 
Columbiana—Lot Holmes. Cool Springs 
— Mahlon Irvin. Berlin—Jacob HH. 
Barnes. Marlboro—Dr. K. G. 'Thomas.— 
Canfield—John Wetmore. Lowellville—Dr. 
Butler. Poland—Christopher Lee. Youngs- 
town—J.S. Johnson. New Lyme— Marse- 
na Miller. d&ron—Thomas P. Beach.— 
New Lisbon—George Garretson. Cincinnati 
—William ea East Fairfield—John 
Marsh. Selma—Thos. Sweyne. ingboro 
—Ira Thomas. Horetyeborp eV" Nichol. 
son. Oakland—Elizabeth Brook. Gore 
Falls—S. Dickenson. Petersburg—Ruth 
Tomlinson. Columbus—W. W. Pollard 
Georgetown—Ruth Cope.  Bundysbur, 
Alex. Glenn. Garretisville—G. C. Baker. 
Atwater—E. Morgan Parrett. Farmington, 
—Wm. Smith. Elyria, Lorain iol J. 
Burrell. Oberlin—Lucy Stone. Ohio City-- 
R. B. Dennis. Newton Falls—Dr. Homer 
Earle. HRavenna—E. P. Basset. Franklin 
Mills—A. Morse. Hartford—Anson Garlick, 
Southington—Caleb Greene. Mt. Union— 
Owen Thomas.—Republican P. 0., le 
Wood—Hilisboro, Wm. Lyle Keys. Achos 
town—Dr. A. G. Richardson. Fowler's 
Mills—Ira Allen. — Ainsman—J. Herrick. 
Berea—Allen Hizy. Malia—Wm. Cope. 
Hickley—Luther Parker, Jr. Richfield—Je- 
rome Hurlburt. Lodi—Dr. Sill. Chester a] 
Roads—H. W. Curtis. Painesville—J. W. 
Briggs. Franklin Mills—C. F. Leffingwell, 
'un—James Mullen. 

Ixpiana. Greenboro—Lewis Branson.— 
Marieon—John T. Morris. Economy—Ira C. 
Maulsby, Liberty—Edwin Gardner. Win- 
chester—Clarkson Pucket. Anightstown.— 
Dr. H. L. Terrill. Richmond—Joseph Ad- 
dleman. 

Pennsyivania. Fallston—Milo A Town- 
send. fl. Vashon, Piltsburgh, 
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